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s| LIVE in what is called a Spite-House, which stands 
j} a few doors away from Fifth Avenue, on a side 
street whose numeral it is not necessary to give 
The Spite-House came to my father, by way of 
business, many years ago. It had been built 
by an early client of his on a strip of land not 
much more than twenty feet wide. A rich man 
who owned several hundred feet frontage on 
this street, othe to buy the thin strip, thus to square out his holding, 
and enable him to complete the block of buildings he proposed to erect. 
My father’s client would not sell, except at an exorbitant figure, which 
the rich man refused to pay, so the rich man put up his block of build- 
ings with an imposing frontage of several hundred feet, and to an equal 
height the client erected the Spite-House twenty feet wide alongside, 
expecting it to mar the appearance of the well-proportioned building, 
so that the millionaire would be compelled to buy, which never hap- 
pened, for two stubborn men had met. 

In this Spite-House, inherited from my father, who was the most 
concentrated, industrious, quiet and capable man I ever knew, I lead 
a hermit’s life, practically aimless, in a city throbbing with activity. 
My father left me three millions of dollars, safely invested in the securities 
of various countries, and although these investments pay but small 
percentages, the total is more than sufficient for my needs, and the 
money is quite safe unless both Europe and America are involved in 
a common downfall. 

I think I was intended to be as energetic as the average American 
young man, for I stood well at Princeton, both as a student and an 
athlete. It was my father’s purpose to qualify me in law, and I learned 
in what was the most fateful interview of my life that he was deter- 
mined I should succeed to his own professional practice. As a matter 
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of fact, since his death I have had no need to work, neither do I in the 
least desire to lead an active life. In a dilettante way, I investigate 
crimes, and on various occasions have anonymously assisted the autho- 
rities in the detection of criminals. But since my meeting with that 
terrible man, Gottlieb Colgratz, | have ceased even to interest myself 
in the conviction of the guilty, and I allowed Colgratz to escape, even 
though I learned he had murdered my own father. This discovery was 
rather a shock to me, for my father was certified to have died in his 
chair of heart disease. 

I am assisted in my investigations by Abner Banks, for many 
years my father’s butler, and now my own servant; in fact, we two 
live alone in the narrow Spite-House, and its walls are becoming covered 
with morocco-bound books containing cuttings from newspapers, each 
item dealing with a crime. I never leave the house except at night, 
and then emerge into Fifth Avenue, and walk slowly up town as far 
as the entrance to Central Park, where I turn and return, being . some- 
what particular to arrive at the Spite-House at exactly the same minute 
every night, where Abner silently opens the door for me, as my foot 
touches the upper step. Months sometimes go by without a word 
passing between us, but we have a great regard for one another, and 
are true democrats in this, that no one could tell which is master and 
which is servant. I believe the neighbours hold some theories about 
me which are untrue, and I write down this account partly to show 
that my sanity cannot be doubted. 

I was in my last year at Princeton University when the incident 
happened which proved so influential in deflecting my career from the 
course my father had mapped out. Middle-aged persons will doubtless 
remember the terrible fate which overtook a side-wheel pleasure steamer 
named the Cleopatra. This vessel was licensed to carry eight hundred 
passengers, but on the occasion of the disaster, more than two thousand 
persons were aboard, mostly women and children of the poorer classes 
from the east side. I forget now how many lives were lost; not less 
than fifteen hundred, I think. The news of the burning of the Cleopatra 
sent a thrill of horror throughout the land. Everything that negligence 
and corruption could do united to make this one of the memorable 
catastrophes of America. Negligent inspection had allowed a scandalous 
overcrowding of the boat. There were no appliances for fighting fire ; 
no discipline when once the flames broke forth; the lifeboats were 
rotten ; the life preservers were filled with sodden sawdust by a rascally 
contractor, and accepted by corrupt officials. Decaying supports that 
long since should have been condemned, gave way and allowed one 
crowded deck to crush down upon another, slaughtering shrieking human 
beings like flies caught between the crunching sides ofatrap. Ofcourse, 
the country was filled with one of those futile, hot-headed outbursts 
of indignation, which was to subside and sink out of sight almost as 
speedily as did the Cleopatra herself; accomplishing nothing. No one 
was punished; no compensation paid; no official dismissed. The 
case cropped up now and again in the law courts, to be dismissed and 
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‘*I SAT THERE DUMB BEFORE THIS STERN MAN.” 


forgotten, achieving barely a four-line . paragraph in the papers that 
had given huge-typed broadsides to the holocaust itself. Even as an 
item of news the sensation lasted barely for a week. 

We young men of Princeton College, most of us rich, and all deter- 


mined and energetic, resolved that in this case something definite should 
be done in the way of punishing the guilty. I was made chairman of 
the committee which was to take action, and on the evening the com- 
mittee was formed, ample funds were placed in its treasury by voluntary 
subscriptions. Never before or since was my whole soul wrapped up 
in a cause as was the case when I accepted the presidency, and with 
something of my father’s capability for effective concentration, I ex- 
pected to succeed in teaching lawbreakers a lesson. 

Suddenly I received a telegram from my father, ordering me to 
call at once upon him in our house in New York. I responded, and 
in the Spite-House took place the interview which has ever been memor- 
able in my mind. Although I respected my father, who was the most 
reticent of men, I was always a little in awe of him. We lived alone in 
the house together, with the exception of the butler, the housekeeper, 
and one or two other servants, and we saw nothing of society. | Whoever 
entered that house came on business, and, so far as I am aware, my 
father had no friends. 

My mother I had never known, and I possessed neither brother 
nor sister. 

It may thus be imagined how greatly I treasured the charming 
reaches of friendship which opened out to me when I entered Princeton 
University, and the joy which it gave to a lonesome lad to be so popular 
with his fellows that he was unanimously elected to so important an 
office upon the committee that was appointed for the punishment of 
all culprits in the Cleopatra disaster, 
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In our Spite-House there were no living rooms facing the street. 
The front door entered into a square hall, at one side of which a narrow 
stair ascended to the next floor, while a door gave access to the first of 
two rooms which occupied each storey. My father’s rooms were the 
two on the ground floor; the first but dimly lighted by partitions of 
ground glass, the rear room amply lighted from the back yard. The 
floors above duplicated the first story. 

The dimly-lighted room in which my father received his clients 
seemed more suitable to his purpose than an apartment better provided 
with illumination. It could hardly be termed a business office, con- 
taining as it did no desk, but merely a heavy mahogany table, behind 
which my father sat, and half-a-dozen sombre mahogany, leather-covered 
chairs of an old-fashioned type. In the well-lighted rear room were 
all the books of reference, with the desk and safe in which my father 
kept his papers. Into this room no client ever entered. 

My father received me as if I had come to consult him on business, 
and in the gloom I felt, rather than saw, that his face was hard and 
set. He gave me no greeting, but merely said, curtly : 

“You must resign the presidency of that committee you have 
formed, and withdraw from further participation in its action.” 

**T cannot do that,” said I. 

“Then you shall not return to Princeton. I stop your income 
from this moment, and you will speedily learn the difference between 
the making and the spending of money. 

I was so thunderstruck by this announcement, and felt so helpless 
and so useless in the face of the crisis that confronted me, that I sat 
dumb before this stern man. After a few minutes of embarrassing 
silence, he relaxed a little, and condescended to explain. 

“My boy,” he said, “I had hoped that you might succeed me 
in my profession. My name is never seen in the newspapers, yet here 
I find my son’s name blazoned in every print in the country, set down 
as the moving spirit in a childish action that is bound to come to nothing. 
But the exasperating part of it is that you are, quite unconsciously, 
endeavouring to nullify my actions. I hold a position that is unique 
in the city of New York. I ama lawyer whose name is unknown through- 
out the land, yet I have accumulated more than three millions of pel 
money you will inherit if you prove yourself to be what I am—a man 
of sense, and not a sentimental, inefficient creature like your mother 
was.” 

This was the only occasion on which I ever heard my father mention 
his dead wife. 

“T am a lawyer for lawyers. I accept no fee that is under ten 
thousand dollars, and the preliminary payment I have received in this 
Cleopatra case is fifty thousand. Judge, then, in what light you place 
me with those who entrust their important affairs in my hands—my 
only son making idiotic speeches at Princeton, in contravention of 
what his father has promised to do here in New York.” 

I stammered forth : 
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* All we are endeavouring to do is to bring criminals to deserved 
justice.” 

My father gave utterance to a vivid imprecation. 

“And the money you shall inherit,”’ he added, “ comes from crimi- 
nals who desire to evade justice. In every important case during the 
last twenty years, where a great malefactor has escaped, his escape has 
been planned solely by me, here in this room, and the plan, complete 
in all its details, has been handed on to the ordinary lawyers for carrying 
out. Do you think I am going to be made a fool of by an incompetent 
youngster who couldn’t earn five dollars a week to save his life? No, 
by God; you leave that committee, or you leave Princeton!” 

Whether it was that I resembled my mother, as had been charged, 
or that there swept over me a realisation of my own incompetence so 
far as money-making is concerned, or, as I told myself at the time, a 
determination to await my inheritance, and devote this ill-gotten wealth 
to the pursuit of criminals who had escaped the clutches of the law, [ 
do not know ; but, at any rate, such was the weakness of my character, 
viewed from one side or the other, that I crumpled up before this deter- 
mined man. I did not return to Princeton, nor have I seen anybody 
belonging to it since the day of which I speak. I telegraphed my 
resignation as president of the committee, removed my name from the 
college roll, and became from that moment the recluse and the old 
man I am to-day. I was conscious of a silent sympathy for me on the 
part of Abner Banks, our silent butler. Abner is the gloomy person 
who acts as go-between so far as my father and his clients are concerned, 
I have since learned that my father never did business directly with 
the malefactors whose escape from penalties he arranged. Indeed, these 
malefactors knew little or nothing about him, or his diabolical ingenuity 
and knowledge of every dark nook and corner of the law. My father 
dealt solely with eminently respectable legal gentlemen, who knew his 
value, and whose clients were able to pay the price demanded for his 
services, 

Once only, so far as I recollect, did a member of the general public 
ferret out the connection between my father and the continual mis- 
carriage of justice. This happened about a week after the interview 
I had with my father. I was in my own room on the third floor when 
the usual silence of the Spite-House was broken by a tornado of in- 
vective, and the sound of a struggle in the front hall of the ground floor. 
This was punctuated by a terrorised cry for help from Abner Banks, 
and as I rushed flying down the narrow stair, | saw Abner pinioned in 
the corner by a stalwart foreigner of fierce aspect, whose face was livid 
with rage, and from whose mouth poured imprecation after imprecation. 
His hands gripped Abner’s throat. The butler’s eyes protruded, and 
his breath was momentarily stopped. My father leaned against the 
door-post of his room, with white face, seemingly paralyzed with fear, 
unable to render the slightest help to his underling, who was rapidly 
succumbing under the violence of his assailant. As I have said, I gained 
some reputation at Princeton as an athlete. I sprang upon the madman 
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as if he were an opponent in a football match, seized him round 
the middle, and flung him over my shoulder with a crash to the floor. 
For the first and only time in my life I saw a look of admiration for me 
in my father’s eyes. The intruder, in spite of his heavy and unexpected 
fall, got to his feet with incredible alertness. His language showed 
him to be a foreigner, a German, I supposed, though I learned after- 
wards he was a Pole, a man approaching middle-age, with a face, though 
now distorted by anger, of exceptional intelligence, and a frame well- 
knit, strong and supple. 

“A third devil!” he screamed. ‘“ My wife! My childen! Tor- 
tured, murdered by fire, and you, for gold, stand between me and my 
vengeance ; between the justice of God and the punishment of assassins.” 

With this he hurled himself, bull-necked, upon me. With my 
right fist I struck him fair in the forehead, which scarcely hindered 
his onslaught; then with my left I hit him under the ear, and sent 
him sprawling at my father’s feet. 

“‘ The police!” gasped Abner, who breathed once more. 

“No, no,” whispered my father. “Get him quietly out of the 
house, and see that he doesn’t enter again.” 

I dragged the dazed man to his feet, signed Abner to open the 
door, and gently thrust him down the steps. My father tottered back 
to his chair, where he sat panting in distress. 

“Did he strike you, sir? ” I asked. 

** No,” he said, in a voice scarcely audible. “‘Itis my heart. Fetch 
me some brandy ; you will find a bottle on the table of the next room.” 

This was my first intimation that he laboured under an incurable 
malady of the heart, which any excitement might render fatal; and, 
indeed, six months later, he was found apparently asleep in his chair, 
but had been dead, the doctor said, for some hours. 

My father’s will left everything to me. Apparently my conduct 
since leaving the University had been entirely satisfactory to him, and 
I entered into untrammelled, unconditional enjoyment of my wealth. 

For some time before, with the secret assistance of Abner Banks, 
I had begun the compilation of that record of crime which to-day is, 
perhaps, unique in its completeness. I need not say that the daily 
papers furnished ample material for this task. 

I must not here devote much space to the theory I was investigating, 
but I will state it, as briefly as may be. I divide criminals into two 
classes—the confirmed criminal, who cannot be reformed, and the 
casual criminal, who commits a misdemeanour, more or less grave, 
under the influence of sudden passion or irresistible temptation. In 
the latter class I take no interest. I offer no theory regarding it. 

The habitual criminal, however, fascinates me, and my theory is 
that very little originality exists in human nature, therefore every 
crime a man commits possesses some one feature in common with 
his other crimes. I hold that thus crimes form a series, and that one 
who minutely examines their records may classify them into groups, 
each group committed by one man, 
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In the compiling of my record I confine myself to one newspaper, 
and that not the journal most celebrated for revelling in crime. I 
chose a daily noted for its accuracy, for in such an investigation as that 
to which I have devoted my life, the sensational detail and the vivid 
imagining furnished by the average reporter were a hindrance, and not 
a help. 

It is Abner’s duty every morning to clip from this journal all the 
accounts of crimes committed the day before, and also any items per- 
taining to accidents that are slightly obscure, for your ingenious crime 
usually bears the appearance of an accident. These items are sifted 
and arranged with the salient features marked by a dash of red, blue, 
or other coloured ink underneath. These scraps are re-arranged roughly 
according to colour. Many items are abandoned as of no use in our 
particular line of investigation, and when at last the items find their 
resting place in a scrap-book, the common denominator, if I may be 
allowed a mathematical expression, of each group, has been discovered, 
and on the margins all similarities are noted. 

It was Abner who first called my attention to the fact that a series 
of tragic incidents, happening so far apart as New York and California, 
bore in their printed records the word “ Cleopatra.” The first was set 
down as a deplorable accident, and never has its true relationship to 
the others been discovered by anyone but myself, so far as I am 
aware. 

The Honourable Ephraim P. Collins, the well-known New York 
millionaire, possessed a large ranch in California, and built there what 
he called a ranch-house, which was in reality a mansion, as thoroughly 
equipped with all modern conveniences as his palace on Riverside Drive. 
Mr. Collins owned a private car, as well as several railway and steam- 
ship lines, and it was his custom to spend the summer in New York, 
and the winter on his Californian ranch, where he maintained an army 
of servants. It seems incredible that among such a host of retainers 
this magnate should have come to the most horrible of deaths. The 
tragedy occupied only a few agonized moments, during which not one 
of his numerous servants, male or female, had the presence of mind 
to secure an axe and beat in the bathroom door. 

This bathroom has been described time and again as one of the 
wonders of modern science. It is finished in expensive marbles from 
all quarters of the globe; it contains baths of every description, from 
the capacious cold plunge to the celebrated needle bath, invented at 
Aix-les-Bains. One morning the unfortunate man entered this bath- 
room, as usual locking the door. He was clad only in a dressing-gown. 
I may here digress for one moment to say that in most, but not all, of 
the items whose common denominator was “ Cleopatra,” there was 
also something about a lock, and this more or less directly led me to 
the discovery of the culprit. 

The heating arrangements of the house were in charge of a foreigner 
who had represented himself as an expert in steam, gas, or water-fittings, 
and, indeed, up to this point had shown himself a capable man, but 
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on this particular morning the water had been turned off, and the bath- 
room pipes connected with the steam-pipes intended to heat the bath- 
room. It is surmised that when Mr. Collins turned on the thousand 
jets of the needle-bath, there issued from them instead of water, an 
obscuring cloud of super-heated, live steam, and at this point the lock 
on the bathroom door played its tragic part. Whether the lock went 
wrong when Mr. Collins shut himself in, or whether in his frenzy at 
endeavouring to escape he had dislocated its wards, no one can know, 
for the lock itself was destroyed in the ultimate bursting i in of the door, 
where, after the steam had been shut off, and the dripping-room had 
been cleared of its scalding vapour, the unfortunate man was found 
with his flesh, like tattered ribbons, clinging to his bones. 

The account concluded with a statement that by a remarkable 
coincidence, Mr. Collins was chief owner of the Cleopatra, at whose 
destruction a large number of the victims had been scalded to death 
through the bursting of her boilers before she sank. 

Although I give these singular cases in their sequence, the time 
that elapsed between the crimes varied greatly. Sometimes two deeds 
of death took place within the compass of three days, and on one occa- 
sion I surmised that the murderer had been caught and imprisoned, 
perhaps for some comparatively innocent or trivial misdemeanour, 
because six months elapsed after the fourth crime had been committed, 
and before the fifth took place. 

The reader may think it singular that these constantly recurring 
tragedies did not arouse public attention, and create something like a 
panic, but it should be noted that in nearly every case the authorities 
were misled by supposing the occurrence to be accidental. No one but 
myself had any suspicion that they formed a chain, and were all com- 
mitted by one man. When, however, crime after crime had been 
committed, each one eliminating from the earth some important 
man who had been connected with the pleasure steamer Cleopatra, 
I reflected on the strangeness of the fact that my father, who 
had planned the legal escape of all concerned, had been allowed 
to die a natural death. One night there flashed into prominence in 
my mind, the turbulent incident of the foreigner who cursed my father, 
who nearly caused Abner’s death, and whom I had been compelled to 
fling over my head, and afterwards brutally to knock down with my 
fists. 

Startled, I sat up suddenly in my chz'r. My father was supposed 

» have died from heart failure, alone, in a darkened room. Cool, 
porn tM deliberative, now seemed the action of the frenzied man 
whom I had ejected from the house. It was not his enraged, crazed 
face that I now saw, but his long, thin, deft fingers, slim as those of a 
lady, yet which had gripped Abner’s throat with strength of steel, leaving 
marks that were visible for many days. His were educated hands, 
powerful as those of a metal worker, and delicate as those of a watch- 
spring maker. 

* By God!” I cried, in the night. “ Alocksmith! That accounts 
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for the recurring feature 

of a lock or a key, and 

the mechanical ingenuity 

which has caused each 
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permitted to escape? 
Meditating on this, I 
rose slowly to my feet, 
with that crawling sensa- 
tion of the scalp which 
causes rising of the 
hair. 

Had my father 
escaped ? 

Although the walls 
of the rear room were ‘“UNDER THE TABLE I FOUND A THIN RUSTED 
lined with books, these SKELETON KEY." 
volumes were of no interest to me, as they pertained entirely 
to law. I had left these rooms quite undisturbed for months after 
his death. There was something extremely repellent to me in the 
thought of these chambers, where so many plots for the circumvention 
of law had been concocted, and where the interview had taken place 
which changed the course of my life. 

Taking my lamp in hand—for mine is an old-fashioned house neither 
piped for gas nor wired for electricity—I descended the stair, and for 
the first time since my father’s burial, I unlocked the sinister middle 
room. The empty chair in which he died stood in the same position 
on the other side of the table. The room smelt musty, and the air 
was clammy as that of a tomb. I searched the floor, and under the 
table found a thin, rusted, skeleton key. I took from the lock the key 
I had used to open the dene. and tried the seemingly fragile bit of steel. 
It easily thrust the bolt this way and that as I turned it to the right 
or to the left. 

I now opened the front door, letting in fresh air from the deserted 
street. Qn this lock also I tried the skeleton key. It seemed to be 
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of universal adaptability, and commanded the lock of the outside door 
with the same facility that it had cleared a way into my father’s room ; 
so admirably fashioned was this small implement that in each case the 
bolts slid back with perfect noiselessness. Although I have instanced the 
death of millionaire Collins as the first crime, I now knew it to be the 
second. The first had taken place in my own house, almost in my 
own presence. The criminal had penetrated to my father’s room, 
unseen by Abner Banks. I was now convinced that the murderer 
was by trade a locksmith, and a most ingenious one. To find out all 
about him now was merely a matter of patience, for he was undoubtedly 
a man whose family had been destroyed in the Cleopatra. Indeed, 
next morning I learnt his name, for Abner, whose memory was most 
tenacious where his duties were concerned, remembered that Gottlieb 
Colgratz was the man who had sought admittance to my father, saying 
he wished to consult him regarding the Cleopatra, and my father, thinking 
he came from one of his clients, had permitted his entrance. 

The death of Charles Patterson, U.S. Inspector of Steamboats at 
the Port of New York, while not physically so agonizing as that of the 
millionaire Collins, must have been mentally appalling. Patterson was 
a politician, and neglected the duties of the office he held not so much 
through incompetence, although doubtless he was incompetent enough, 
as through sheer jovial carelessness and indolence. Probably he was 
corrupt as well, for millionaire Collins had been chiefly responsible for 
his appointment, and while he may not have paid money for preventing 
the condemnation of the Cleopatra, there is no doubt that Patterson 
had never even examined the steamer, thus ignoring the function for 
which the Government paid him an ample salary. 

Patterson was an expert with shot gun and rifle, and spent many 
days fishing, or what-not, when he should have been in his office. He 
had spent his last day on earth with a shot gun on the New Jersey Flats, 
and, in the evening, set out for the nearest railway station, where he 
could get a train to Jersey City. Being apparently pressed for time, 
he did what he had frequently done before—walked along the railway 
line, which saved miles when compared with the high road. Between 
him and the station ran a long, low, trestle-work bridge, carrying the 
double lines of rail. In daylight, and, indeed, even in the gloom that 
had overtaken him, this transit was comparatively safe, although he 
needed to keep a keen look-out for trains east and west. There being 
no witnesses to what occurred, we must depend wholly on conjecture, 
but it is undoubted that he fell between two of the wooden railway 
ties, and temporarily saved himself by clinging to one of them. He 
was a strong man in the prime of life, and the evidences of struggle seem 
to indicate that he had hung there between water and sky for hours, 
while train after train passed over his head. 

The locality where he met his death was completely deserted at 
night, and even in the daytime was lonesome enough. Boatmen half-a- 
mile away assert that at intervals they heard cries for help, but were 
unable to determine from which direction the sounds came. They 
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thought someone in a boat had met with an upset, and was clinging 
to the overturned craft, but although several skiffs set out from the 
shore to render assistance, they were unable to find the victim, being 
misled by the belief that the cries came from the surface of the water, 
and not from the skeleton-like trestle bridge dimly seen in the distance. 
The very strength of Patterson prolonged his agony for hours, until 
at last his numbed hands gave way, and he fell into oblivion. 

It amazed his friends that a man so expert in gymnasium exercises 
could not recover his place on the railway. line, or had not presence 
of mind to risk the slight fall into the water, and then swim to the marshy 
shore, or cling to one of the supports of the bridge, for it was a summer 
night, and the water was warm. But when the body was found the 
cause of his doom was explained. The heavy gun he carried was sus- 
pended round his shoulder by a steel chain, fastened at the ends by a 
very intricate little padlock which seemed to be of foreign manufacture. 
At the inquest his friends declared that they knew nothing of this chain, 
and those who had gone shooting with him on various occasions, had 
never observed him to carry a gun in this fashion. No key to the pad- 
lock was discovered on his person, although money, papers, and office 
keys were found intact. The coroner, however, attached little im- 
portance to all this, and the jury brought in a verdict of Accidental 
Death. 

Captain Erasmus Stanchion, Master of the Cleopatra, had escaped 
unscathed from that ill-fated steamer a few moments before the boilers 
blew up. Many of the newspapers had been severe upon the Captain 
for his headlong desertion of the vessel, but, as the Captain, in a letter 
to the Press, asked what good he could have done by remaining, he 
rather seemed to think that settled the question, and pointed out at 
the investigation which followed, that the engineers below had stopped 
the engines and deserted their posts soon after the fire broke out, there- 
fore he, on the bridge, was helpless,in charge of a motionless hull. He 
denied that the steamer was not well found in every particular, and 
would have denied that the life-preservers had been filled with sawdust 
instead of cork, had it not been that some of these articles were in court. 

The Captain, however, was acquitted of all blame, and the news- 
papers said that he not only left the court of investigation without 
a stain on his character, but was also a broken man, a nervous wreck, 
whose nights were made hideous by the shrieks of the Cleopatra’s victims, 
all of which was doubtless true enough. Under the doctor’s orders, 
he acquired a woodland farm in Vermont, and there tried to forget 
the horrors in which he had taken part. He did not live long to enjoy 
his retirement. His death came about through one of those perfectly 
natural accidents which were only too common in the days of our pioneers. 
Being somewhat awkward at the felling of trees, and being a corpulent, 
bulky man, he had not got away in time upon one occasion, and the 
falling timber crushed him to earth. This mishap seemed to have 
occurred in the early morning, shortly after he left the farmhouse, and 
as he had taken his dinner in a pail with him (the wood lot being more 
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than a mile from the house) he was not missed until evening, when 
they found him alive, but speechless, and the account which I clipped 
trom the Vermont Sentinel says that the expression of his eyes revealed 
a nameless horror which none of, those who saw it would ever forget. 
All this might very well have been accounted for by the distressing 
circumstances which proved fatal to the Captain, but I surmise that 
while he lay there helpless, his murderer, in the silence of the woods, 
had impressed upon him somewhat more forcibly than the investigating 
committee had done, his responsibility anent the Cleopatra disaster. 

I am led to this opinion by the perusal of a little advertisement 
which I have clipped from the Sentinel, announcing that Herr Gottlieb, 
expert locksmith, late of Philadelphia, was stopping for a short period 
at the Russell Hotel, and would, during that time, attend to the renova- 
tion of locks, the supply of lost keys, the repair of gas or water-pipe 
fittings, or electric wiring, at a merely nominal rate of compensation. 
Privately I made enquiries in the neighbourhood, and found that a 
quiet and inoffensive foreigner, who showed great skill, had done a 
thriving business in the neighbourhood for a fortnight, and three days 
before the accident in the forest had, by order of Captain Stanchion, 
examined and oiled all the locks in the Captain’s house. 

The doom of James L. Sears was particularly revolting. Mr. Sears 
was a well-known man in eastern New York; a manufacturer of pro- 
minence, and a politician of great ability, who at the time of his death, 
and for several terms before, represented his district in the State 
Legislature of Albany. His extensive factory, driven by the water of the 
upper Pohonk River, is familiar to those who scan the advertising pages 
of our leading periodicals. Among other useful articles that he manu- 
factured, and which, through political influence, cheap labour, and 
ample water-power, he was able to sell at rates lower than those of 
his competitors, were life preservers. At the investigation he admitted 
that he had fitted out the Cleopatra with his wares, but proved beyond 
reasonable doubt that those water-logged assistants to drowning which 
were exhibited in court had not come from his factory, and, indeed, 
no name was legible upon them that could by any stretch of ingenuity 
be held to correspond with that well-known trade-mark of the J. L. 
Sears Company—a Newfoundland dog rescuing a child from the water. 
Both J. L. Sears and his company were exonerated, and the former 
generously donated five hundred dollars to the Cleopatra fund. 

In one of the dingy rooms of his factory are a series of gigantic 
hoppers, into which are flung the remnants of canvas cut from the 
coverings of life-preservers. These scraps pass through the hopper to 
a whirl of revolving knifes, and are thus shredded and made into pulp, 
from which is constructed a rough and very tough cardboard. In 
some manner never satisfactorily explained, Mr. Sears fell into one of 
these hoppers. mn 

The extinction of Judge Kelly, who conducted the investigation 
into the loss of the Cleopatra ; of Duncan McGregor, the chief engineer ; 
of Wells, and O’Brian and Farqueson, added little to my knowledge 





The Mysterious Spite-House 


of the methods 
by which each exit 

was brought 

about, and so I 

need mention only 

the names of the 
victims. 

With the data 

I already possessed 
there was little 
difficulty in trac- 
ing the perpetrator 
of all these “‘ acci- 
dents.’ So far as I 
was able to learn, 
Gottlieb Colgratz 
made no effort to 
cover his tracks, 
and perhaps this is 
one of the secrets 
of his great suc- 
cess. He never 
robbed one of the 
condemned, but 
earned what 
money he needed 
in his little shop in 
Dekker Street. 

My enquiries 
proved to me that 
up to the time of 
the Cleopatra dis- 
aster, he had been 
an industrious, in- 
offensive, estima- 
ble citizen, a home- “* you!’ HE MURMURED, ‘you! Goop Gop!’” 
keeper, who took 
no interest in politics; strictly temperate; and a man devoted to his 
wife and family. His mechanical expertness and his native ingenuity 
were such that he made a satisfactory living wherever he went, and, 
after the commission of a crime, he would retire to his shop until he 
had accumulated enough money to arrange for another. 

As previously stated, I rarely leave the Spite-House in the daytime, 
and it was long after dark when I stealthily entered the little Dekker 
Street shop, quite unnoticed by the locksmith, who sat at his bench 
with a pair of magnifying goggles over his eyes, which gave him the 
appearance of an automobilist. The concentrated rays of a bright 
lamp illuminated the intricacies of a mechanism he held in his hands, 
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but left the rest of the room in comparative obscurity. I had ample 
opportunity of admiring the subtle dexterity of his long fingers, and 
I noted the absorbed, almost passionate intentness which he brought 
to bear upon his delicate work. It was difficult to judge the character 
of his countenance, with its most informative feature covered by the 
huge goggles, but the brow was broad and noble, and the lower part of 
the face refined, kindly and sensitive. It was almost impossible for me 
to believe that this clean-cut, capable man was, in reality, a relentless 
murderer, who should have been seated in the electric chair, and not 
upon the three-legged stool beside his work-bench. 

The silence was unbroken, except by the slight click of metal on 
metal, as his slim white forefinger shifted this piece and that under 
the glare of the lamp. Then, suddenly, he seemed to become aware 
of my presence. He looked up quickly, and with a rapid movement 
shoved the goggles up over his brow. With a gasp of dismay he rose 
to his feet, and staggered back two paces. 

“You!” he murmured. “ You!” Then: “Good God!” he 
repeated several times. 

I saw that this man, free from physical fear, was now stricken by 
superstition. He took me for my father, whom I am said to resemble 
more and more as the years pass on. 

“Yes, I. But what about Collins, Patterson, Stanchion, Sears 
and the others ?”’ I asked. 

“‘ They deserved it,” he said in a husky voice, recovering himself. 
“And so did you. I only wish I could have made your death more 
lingering, for you were the worst of the lot.. But for men like you these 
others could not exist. I have murdered in detail, and have taken the 
attendant risk, but you sat in your darkened room, like the human 
spider you were, and in complete personal safety connived at the whole- 
sale massacre of the innocents.” 

With an upward gesture he lifted the goggles from his head, and 
flung them into a corner. 

“Well, my work is done,” he added. ‘ What do you propose to 
do with me?” 

“Nothing,” I replied, “if you speak truth when you say your 
murders are ended.” 

“‘ | speak truth, and I ask for no mercy.” 

“T am neither detective nor policeman, judge nor executioner, 
Locksmith, I bid you good-night,” and with that I turned and left 
him, reaching the upper step of my porch at the moment when Abner 
flung open the door. 




















By STEPHEN ANDREW 
Illustrated by A. Hamilton Williams 


ITH a sigh of satisfaction, I completed the rather 

fatiguing operation of cutting round the lock of 

the door leading into my uncle’s flat. I had a 

little business to perform inside, connected with 

some rather fine emeralds which I knew my uncle 

kept locked up in his room; and I was taking 

advantage of his absence from London to carry 

it through. That I had chosen the hour of I a.m. 

for this, and had taken the precaution of removing my boots, was due 
to the fact that the business called for secrecy. 

I pushed the door open, and passing on into the room, groped 
about until my hand fell upon the switch. I turned on the electric 
light, and looked straight into the mouth of a business-like revolver. 

I started back in astonishment, and stood staring at the unpleasant 
ring of steel, wondering why it was that nothing came out of it. My 
uncle is a man of irascible temper—one of those people who act first 
and think afterwards. But suddenly it struck me that this was not 
my uncle’s hand which held the weapon. It was a delicate, refined hand, 
with lace about the wrist ; and, looking upwards, I found myself face 
to face with an exceedingly good-looking young woman in evening 
dress, who was regarding me with what appeared to be considerable 


amusement, 
t 
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She bowed very slightly as our eyes met; but she did not alter 
the direction of the revolver ; and I, of course, bowed in return. 

“TI must offer a thousand apologies for disturbing you,” I said. 
“‘ T seem to have made a stupid mistake, and to have got into the wrong 
room.” 

It looks rather like it,” she replied, with a smile. ‘ But—excuse 
me—do you, as a general rule, enter a room in that somewhat expensive 
fashion ?” nodding towards the keyhole saw which I was holding in 
my hand. 

“ Er—well, no—not always,” I answered. 

“Only when you are paying a business call, perhaps,’ 
gested. 
“ Precisely,” I replied, wondering how I was going to get out of 
the hole. ‘“ Of course, this is not a business call; it is merely a most 
unfortunate mistake. Naturally, I shall make good the damage to your 
door.” 

“ Oh, you will have to pay for the door, most certainly,” she re- 
torted ; and I wondered whether the payment would take the form of 
Dartmoor, or Portland. I was a little hazy in those matters. 

“‘ Well,” she continued, “‘ asSyou are here, you may as well sit 
down and tell me all about yourself. You seem to be an unusual variety 
of criminal, and I am inclined to think you are nothing more than an 
amateur. Will you take that chair? Thank you; you will be well 
in the light there. And please keep your hands away from your pockets. 
You will forgive me if I hold this fire-arm pointed in your direction.” 

What could I do but obey? She was a determined-looking young 
woman ; and in spite of her studied, if somewhat sarcastic, politeness, 
I felt sure that the revolver would go off if I did not do as she suggested. 
I sat down in the chair, and tried to hide my unshod feet, and blushed 
to the roots of my hair as I saw she noticed what I was doing. 

“TI hope your feet will not be cold,” she remarked, with mocking 
solicitude. ‘‘ Another of the exigencies of the profession ? ” 

I began to feel rather a fool. It was bad enough to be sitting in 
the room of a lady who was a complete stranger, with nothing on my 
feet but striped socks; but to be scoffed at quietly into the bargain 
was almost more than I could stand. But then the lady had a revolver. 
I glanced about the room instead of answering. It was the same shape 
as the room—my uncle’s—which I had intended to enter. But it was 
furnished very differently. This was a lady’s room ; and it was evident 
that I had mistaken the landing. My uncle’s flat must be either above 
or below. How I had made the mistake I could not imagine; but I 
was inclined to kick myself for doing it. 

Or was I to be congratulated ? I glanced at the girl once more. 
For the life of me I could not be sure. Certainly she was exceedingly 
good-looking. 

“‘ Now then,” she began, ““ you must tell me all about it. I have 
never met a real live burglar before. How Jong have you been—er— 


practising your profession ia 


> she sug- 


? 





The eed of the Flat 


I thought I might 
as well give her a run 
for her money. “Five 
years,” I lied. 

And he seems so 
young,” she murmured 
to herself, but quite 
audibly. Was she laugh- 
ing at me? It looked 
rather like it. 

** Why did you start 
when I used the word \ 
‘criminal’ just now?” 
she asked gently. 

“Did I start? I 
was not aware of it.” 

“Oh, come! Of 
course you started; you 
know you did. I don’t 
believe you are a burglar 
at all.” 

I glanced at the door 
with its disarranged 
lock. 

“Qh, that,” she 
exclaimed. ‘“ Yes, you 
have been burgling this 
evening, I admit. But, 

[ mean, you are only an 
amateur.” 

“You are hardly 
complimentary. I ima- 
gined I had done that 
little bit of work rather neatly. Does it look like an amateur 
job?” , 

Her reply was a sudden burst of laughter. ‘“ Neatly!” she cried. 
“Why, you made noise enough to rouse the whole building. I don’t 
believe you even oiled your saw.” 

I had to admit that I had overlooked that important detail. 

“And you broke into the wrong flat.” 

I bowed my head before the accusation. “ That was careless ; 
but also it was—er—rather lucky.” 

“Lucky ? What do you mean?” She spoke sharply; but I 
thought she was really rather pleased. ‘“ You are a funny sort of bur- 
glar; and I believe you are inclined to be impertinent. 

“T assure you I have no wish to be impertinent, > I replied. “I 
thought you said that you desired to meet a burglar.” 

She tossed her head. Then she laughed. “ Come,” she said,“ tell 
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‘OF COURSE, I FICKED IT UP.” 
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me all about yourself. You owe me something for that damaged door,” 

“ But I am going to pay for the door.” 

“ Yes, and I am going to fix the price. Out with it, please. What 
made you take to this rather hazardous profession ? ” 

“Want of a better.”’ I had changed my mind. Instead of giving 
her a fancy story of my previous—quite imaginary—criminal career, | 
would tell her the truth. 

“The fact is,’ I went on, “I am quite unfitted by nature and 
education to earn my living in any orthodox manner. An unfortunate 
difference of opinion with an uncle of mine, who hitherto has treated 
me as his son, has resulted in a complete stoppage of supplies. I am 
forced into the practice of the only profession open to me. It is an 
act of poetic justice that my first victim should be the said uncle. He 
lives in these flats, and is silly enough to keep valuables in his room, 
instead of at his bank.” 

** You were going to burgle your uncle’s room ? What is his name ? 
Ah, yes; he lives in the flat above. What is it that you want to take 
from his room ?’ 

“‘ Emeralds—jolly fine emeralds,” I answered. 

“H’m! You have made rather a mess of it, haven’t you ? ” 

“ T am not quite sure.” 

“* But cannot you see that you are in a very serious position ? ” 

I looked at the revolver. “Of course, if you fidget with that 
trigger, the thing may go off, and that would be serious for me; but 


bP 


otherwise —— 
**T have more than half a mind to call for a policeman,” she said. 
5) 


“That would be practical, certainly ; but would it be amusing ? 

* Amusing ? ” 

“You would have to appear at the police-court, and at the Old 
Bailey, or wherever it is that they try people for burglary ; and your 
portrait would be in all the halfpenny illustrated papers. Of course 
that might be amusing for your friends ; but for you . r 

“There ‘is something in that,” she answered, more to herself, it 
seemed, than to me. “ The halfpenny papers are enterprising; but 
their photographs are not always very good. They would make me 
so smudgy-looking.” 

For the first time in my life I was inclined to bless the modern 
cheap illustrated press. 

Suddenly she looked up. ‘“‘ Oh, I beg your pardon,” she cried ; 
“how inhospitable you must think me. Won’t you smoke? Oh, I 
forgot ; you must not put your hand in your pocket. Never mind; I 
can supply you; ” and she got up to look for her cigarette case. 

Now, how it was that she came to do it—whether it was from for- 
getfulness, or what it was, I cannot say ; but as she crossed the room 
she laid the revolver down on the table. Naturally, I picked it up; 
and as I saw what a very business-like weapon it was, I congratulated 
myself on her unexpected lapse into carelessness. I had felt very un- 
comfortable as I looked into its muzzle; for her handling of the trigger 
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“ THEY HEARD FOOTSTEPS.’ 


had been most disconcerting once or twice. What was more, in a flash 
I saw a way out of the awkward mess into which I had tumbled. 

I was penniless and rather desperate, which must be my excuse 
for what I did next. I raised the revolver, and as she turned with the 
cigarettes in her hand she found herself looking down the barrel. 

She started. “Oh, what a fool ! ” she exclaimed, stamping her foot. 

“It is my turn now,” I said, grimly. “ You will pardon my rude- 
ness, I hope; but, you know everything is fair in . . . business.” 

She gave a bitter little laugh. ‘“‘ What do you want me to do?” 
she asked. 

“Well, I think I will carry out my original programme, and go 
and get those emeralds,” I answered. “ You see, I really am badly 
in need of them—that is to say, of the money which they will fetch. 
\nd I am afraid I shall have to ask you to accompany me. You will 
understand that I could not safely leave you here alone. To put it 
brutally, I am sure you would give the alarm, which would be highly 


inconvenient for me.” 
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“ Do you mean that you want me to help you burgle your uncle’s 
flat ?? she asked, with indignation. ‘“ What if I refuse ? ” 

I patted the revolver. ‘“‘ This is not a pretty argument,” I replied. 
“1 am sorry to have to call your attention to it.” 

She shrugged her shoulders, ‘Come along, and let us be done 
with it,” she said. ‘“ I want to get to bed.” 

She turned towards the door ; but just as she reached it she stopped 
suddenly. 

“You are forgetting the oil again,” she remarked, with a sarcastic 
smile. “If you will wait half-a-minute I will fetch my salad 
bottle.” 

I must say I admired her coolness, It is not every girl who would 
quietly chaff the man who is pointing a revolver at her, and forcing 
her to do something of which she disapproves. 

She moved across the room and fetched the oil from the sideboard, 
and then we started again. It was dark in the passage, except for the 
glimmer from the little electric lamp which I was carrying. She went 
on in front, and I followed closely with the revolver pointed at her 
back, and feeling an altogether degraded brute. 

Half-way up the stairs she stopped abruptly : 

‘“* Hush!” she whispered. “ What was that ?” 

I listened intently, with all my nerves on the stretch. There was a 
noise somewhere below ; the sound of a door closing, and then of foot- 
steps coming slowly up the stairs. How far would they come? I could 
hear my heart beating; and-I was wondering what to do, when, to 
my relief, the sound of the footsteps stopped, and there was the grating 
of a key in a lock, followed by the slam of a door. Whoever it was had 
gone into one of the flats below. 

I breathed freely once more, and looked at the girl. There was a 
mocking smile on her face, and she seemed to have been enjoying my 
discomfort. 

“ Rather startling, wasn’t it ?”’ she remarked. “I thought I was 
going to be rescued. I suppose you are hardly sorry for my disappoint- 
ment, Come along; let us get it over.” 

Certainly the saw, well lubricated with her oil, made much less 
noise on my uncle’s door than it had made on hers. In a very short 
space of time we were inside, and a little levering with a screwdriver 
was all that was needed to open the door of the cabinet in which lay 
the emeralds. 

With a sigh of satisfaction I raised them from their cotton-wool 
bed. They were magnificent stones, and as I saw them glisten ani 
sparkle in the light I felt that I had done a good evening’s work, and 
that my various discomforts had been amply paid for. 

At the same moment the girl gave a little cry of delight. “Oh!” 
she exclaimed, “ how splendid ! ” 

I turned with a smile, thinking that the cry was one of admiration 
for the stones, and was just in time to see her dart out her hand and 
pick up something which was lying on the table. 








The Lady of the Flat 


Her delight was due, not 
to the emeralds, but to the 
unexpected discovery of a 
police whistle. 

Acting on a sudden im- 
pulse of self-preservation, I 
raised the revolver and 
pointed it at her head. 

** Put that whistle down, 
or I fire,” I commanded ; and 
I meant it. I was badly 
scared. 

She hesitated; and for . 

a moment we looked into ; 
one another’s eyes. Then, °:4 
by way of reply, she raised 
the whistle to her lips. 

Her pluck unmanned 
me. I could not snatch the 
whistle from her, for the 
table was between us. 

“ Don’t blow!” I beg- 
ged, in a hurried whisper, ¢ 
“You have beaten’ me, tha i 
after all. Look here, if you Ss 
will promise not to give ? TO HER LIPS.” 
the alarm I will leave the 
emeralds where they are, and go straight away.” 

“Put that revolver on the table, then,” she commanded. 

“ But——” 

** Put it down at once, or I will give the alarm.” 

She still held the whistle to her lips; and it was evident that at 
the least hesitation on my part she would blow it ; and then my chances 
of escape would be extremely limited. I had only one course before 
me, unless I liked to be a fool and risk my liberty for I did not know 
how many years. I laid the weapon down on the table. 

“‘ Now then, go!” she ordered, picking it up, and pointing it at 
me; and thoroughly crestfallen and miserable I did as she told 
me. 

But just as I got outside the door she laughed and called softly 
after me: 

“You may be interested to hear that the revolver is not loaded.” 

I turned in sudden surprise, and was about to enter the room again ; 
but she pointed to the stairs : 

“You had better not waste time,” she said. ‘‘ This police whistle 
may go off at any moment. I am not accustomed to handling things 


of the sort.” 
What could I do? I took the hint, and departed as quickly as 


“‘ SHE PUT THE WHISTLE 
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possible ; but I noticed as I went, that there was a gleam of laughter 
in her eyes. 

As I made my way home, tired and hungry and empty of pocket, 
I turned the events of the evening over and over in my mind; but, 
try as I might, I could not understand why she had allowed herself to 
be intimidated by a revolver which she knew was not loaded. That 
she had consented to accompany me, at the threat of an empty fire-arm, 
on the expedition to my uncle’s flat, was an absolute mystery. The 
only explanation I could arrive at was that she had hoped to indulge 
in the luxury of laughing at me. 

If that was her ambition, it certainly had been gratified. 

But to-night I have become enlightened. I have read in the evening 
paper of the burglary of my uncle’s flat, and of the disappearance of the 
emeralds. What is more, the account is followed by a rather hazy 
mention of a mysterious gang of women criminals, which the police seem 
to know about, but cannot run to earth. 

My lady of the flat must belong to the gang. 

As for me, I feel like the cat in the fable ; and it is the monkey, if 
I may speak so of a lady, who has got the chestnuts. 

I have half a mind to go and call on her; not to claim my share— 
for | am sure she would only laugh at me—but because I should like 
to make her further acquaintance. And who knows? What a partner 
she would make in my new profession ! 





By Lewis WILLoucnHByY. 
Illustrated by Vera Willoughiy 


Setqs..| was the darkest, stormiest night last winter. The 
‘} candles were lighted, and our little sitting-room 
looked very cheerful. I too might, to an ordinary 
observer, have appeared very cheerful, but this only 
proves how easy it is to mistake appearances. I 
was miserably unhappy. 

Every gust of wind that blew a slate off our 
roof was a voice calling me to action. The rain and 
hail, as it dethed against the window, beat a tattoo on my conscience. 

Ah! there’s the secret! There lay all my trouble. My conscience 
had been pricked. Nay, more than that—it had been jabbed, and jabbed 
hard. 

Late that afternoon a tract in red and white striped cover, like the 
stage-door of a Punch and Judy show, had been dropped into my letter 
box. I had opened it, and had been confronted with the most startling 
words I had ever read. They brought back to my memory all the sins 
of my youth, and the awful consequences of possible sins of the future. 
With bated breath I read the headline: “Jf you die to-morrow, what 
have you done for your fellow-men?”—then followed an appeal for 
subscriptions to a local mission. 

Again and again I tried to read it through, but my eyes always 
wandered back to that head-line, and when my wife came in later, she 
found me repeating parrot-like to myself: “If you die to-morrow, 
what have you done for your fellow-men ? ” 
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My first impulse was to send my year’s income to the mission, and 
thus put myself right at once for the life hereafter, but my wife met 
that idea coldly, and finally crushed it. 

In despair I walked to the window. I live opposite a cemetery, 
and as I gazed through the rain-stained panes, I pictured my own name 
on a tomb-stone, with a most unsuitable epitaph about “ gone to glory ” 
written under it. How was it possible I could go to glory if I failed to 
help my fellow-men ? 

Suppose I did die to-morrow, what had I done to help them? 
Nothing. 

There was no time to be lost, something must be done before it was 
too late. I must go out at once into the tempest and assist my fellow-men. 

“ Don’t be a mad ass,” said my wife. “ You know you have a cold 
already. It’s all that beastly tract. I get dozens of them, and always 


burn them.” 
“* Always burn them!” I stammered, and pointing out the head- 


line begged her to read it aloud. 

She read it like a child with a lesson-book—then looked up and said 
calmly: “ Well! what of it?” 

What was the use of me wasting words when that terrible line had 
failed to move her. Let those falter who would—my duty lay before me. 

Seizing my cap and waterproof I rushed into the street, banging the 
hall door with such force that it jerked a cherished bit of old Worcester 
off the dresser. I picked up the pieces two days later. 

Whew! what a night it was! Wind and sleet, slush and mud ; 
but at the time I hardly noticed it, for I was out on an errand of mercy 
—to help my fellow-men. 

Even when I trod on a loose brick, and squirted a pint-and-a-half 
of dirty icy water up my trouser-leg, I merely used one word to express 
my feelings. 

The streets were deserted, but manfully I trudged on until turning 
a corner I stumbled over the fallen form of a fellow-being. My heart 
almost stopped beating. Perhaps it was selfish, but I felt really grateful 
to that man for having fallen down. He seemed ragged and poor, and 
was evidently in want. Here was my chance of salvation! I could 
assist him and then go home to bed with the knowledge that if I was 
called upon to answer “ that question ” to-morrow, I could reply without 
fear. 

Bending over the poor fellow, I murmured: “ Stranger, rouse 
thyself, for succour is near.” The language of the tract had influenced 
my speech. 

As I knelt over the prostrate form, a bright light flashed into my 
eyes, almost blinding me, and a voice shouted in my ear: “’Ullo! 
wot’s yer little game there ? ” 

The owner of the voice and light proved to be a policeman, and 
after I had recovered from the effects of all three coming upon me in 
such a startling manner, I said : 

“* Here is some poor fellow-creature fallen in the mud with hunger.” 
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‘‘ONE GREAT FELLOW EVEN COMPLAINED OF HIS FARE,” 


“TI dunno’ about ’is appetite,” grinned the constable in reply, 
“ but ’e certainly ain’t let ’imself go thirsty. Why he’s as drunk as a 
fiddler’s cat.”” At the same time he produced from the sleeping man’s 
pocket a half-emptied bottle of beer. 

My spirits were rapidly sinking’ again, I saw all chances of helping 
my fellow-creature vanishing, and incidently my chances of going home 
just then. 

“ Perhaps he has some secret sorrow on his mind,” I faltered, “ and 
drinks to bury it.” 

“ Secret sorrow yer grandmother’s leg ! ” replied the arm of the law, 
“ the only thing ’e wants to bury is beer.” 

I tried again! ‘Some friendly hand may yet redeem him.” 

“A friendly foot, more like,” was the unfeeling answer—and then, 
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turning his light on me, he added: “ and wot’s more, I don’t like the 
looks of you, I believe you was rummaging in ’is pockets after this ’ere 
beer—now then, shift your shanks! move on!” 

I moved on Tee es 

With my ardour a little damped, and my clotkes and boots soaking 
wet, I presently came to a coffee-stall. 

Eureka! At last I found what I was looking for—a dozen fellow- 
beings who needed help. 

After ordering a cup of coffee for myself, I turned to the bedraggled 
crowd: “ Now then! who says more coffee ? ” 

Everyone of them said “ more coffee,” but not one word of thanks 
escaped them ! 

Perhaps it was food they wanted. “ Order what you like, my good 
people,” I said, “ and I will pay for it.” 

Even then, beyond ordering hard-boiled eggs, plates of beef, and 
sausage-and-mashed ad. lib., there was no grateful response except from 
one who said: “ Thanks, old cock!” 

One great fellow even complained of his fare :—* My word!” he 
said, “I should fink this cow went over a bit o’ grass in its time.” Hewas 
eating bceuf-a-la-mode. However, it was good to feel I was helping 
my fellow-men, and my heart, aided by the hot coffee, warmed to these 
good people. I talked, I told them of my errand, and recited the head- 
line of the tract. I was just about to invite them all home for the week- 
end, when the keeper of the stall interrupted : 

“‘Gov’nor, you’re owin’ me 3s. 9d.,” he said, “ you might brass up.” 

“Certainly, my good man,” I replied, diving my hands into my 
pockets. 

There was a pause—a long pause. I smiled sadly and fumbled 
deeper, but it was useless. My pockets were empty! I hadn’t a cent 
with me! 

A roar of the most insolent laughter I have ever heard went up 
from the crowd of loafing scoundrels. 

“You'll ’ave to leave yer watch, or somethink,” said the coffee- 
stall man. 

My watch was being mended. 

“Are yer sure yer ain’t left it on the pianny in the drorin’ room ? ” 
guffawed one of the loafers. 

Any ordinary man would have been in a fix, but to a man of 
resource like myself the whole thing was easy. 

Cool, calm and collected, I took off my waterproof and tendered 
it to the coffee-~bar man. 

He looked at it with critical eyes and said scornfully: “ This 
wouldn’t fetch mor’n arf-a-dollar.’ My waistcoat—a woollen one 
dear Aunt Sophia-Ann had knitted for me—followed the mackintosh. 
I did all this quite calmly, but at the same time I formed a dark and 
terrible resolve never to go near a coffee-stall again. Nevertheless, to 
make it appear that I intended to redeem my clothes, I said: ‘ Of 
course, I can have these things back when I pay the 3s. gd. ?” 
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“Rather!” he replied with emphasis, “this ’ere rubbidge ain’t 
no good to me.” 

I enquired his name as a matter of form, it was—Mr. Owen Smith. 

Then came the worst blow ofall. One of the group of cadgers made a 
pun—a bald, bad, beastly pun—he said: “ Now there’s two of you,— 
you’re owin’ Smith too—you’re owin’ ’im 3s. 9d.” 

The crowd roared, and I fled. 

Their cheap street wit had been wakened up, and as I rushed away 
samples of it were hurled after me, until I was out of earshot. 

It was quite plain they thought I was a fraud, an imposter. My 


‘““ CHEWED ANOTHER DOG’S EAR OFF ON THE WAY HOME,” 


efforts to help my fellow-men had signally failed from their point of view, 
but I had the satisfaction of knowing I had done my duty. 

It wasn’t quite the success I had hoped it to be, but that was not my 
fault, though I rather wished I had not said so much about one’s duty 
to one’s fellows to these ruffians. By this time I was drenched to the 
skin; minus my mackintosh and Aunt Sophia-Ann’s woollen waistcoat, 
and looking like a tramp. 

A hansom was passing, I hailed it, and told the cabby to drive me 
home. He eyed me suspiciously, then volunteered the intormation 
that the trams ran all night. I thanked him, but explained that I pre- 
ferred a cab. 
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We turned one corner, another, then stopped, and I looked out of the 
window to enquire the reason: Heavens! we had stopped at Mr. Owen 
Smith’s coffee-stall. Up went the little trap door and the cabby’s voice 
came through : 

* Would you like a cup of coffee, boss ? ” 

“No, thanks,” I replied hoarsely, “I’m in a great hurry, don’t stop 
here and I’ll double your fare.” 

“Right O! Away we goes! Now then, keep your nose out o’ the 
mud.” This latter remark was to his horse, 

In half-an-hour I was home. I almost fell out of the cab and rushed 
to the door—kicked it and stubbed my toe. 

Someone was coming down the passage—it was my wife. 

“It’s me, open the door quickly,” I shouted before she had time to 
enquire. She opened it, and I rushed past her upstairs to a drawer 
where I always keep some money. | 

My wife had followed me. “ Well!” she said, coldly, “ What are you 
looking for in that drawer ?” 

“Money,” I gasped, “ m-o-n-e-y.” 

“You won’t find any there,” she replied, calmly, “ there were only a 
few shillings, and I paid the maid’s wages with them after you rushed out 
to-night, or rather Jast night.” 

This was too much. I broke down, until the voice of the cabby 
brought me back to my senses. 

“* Now then, boss,’urryup! My ’orse is a-catching the screw-maticks.” 

I implored my wife to goand explain matters to him, and tell him 
that I would send him the money in the morning. 

A few minutes went by, then the hall door banged and all was silent. 
I unlocked the door and went to meet my wife. Fortunately she refrained 
from questioning me. She knows my temperament. After a hot bath, 
I went to sleep, and did not wake until daylight, to find my voice had gone 
completely. 

The next day I was still hoarse, but better, and got up to lunch. We 
were in the middle of the meal when the maid came into the room: “ If 
you please,” she faltered, “there’s a gentleman in the hall that says 
master is owing him 3s. 9d. for sandwiches and coffee.” 

There was a dead silence. 

“Oh, yes!” I said, at length, with forced gaiety, “show him in 
here.” I was determined to brave it out ! 

Hat in hand, Mr. Owen Smith entered. He looked shy, and not at 
all like the stern dispenser of hot coffee and hard-boiled eggs of two nights 
before. 

He looked, however, quite smart, dressed as he was in my mackintosh 
and Aunt Sophia-Ann’s waistcoat. 

“I begs yer pardon, sir,” he began. I motioned him imperiously to be 
seated—“ but as you didn’t turn up last night, I thought I’d just call and 
enquire arter your ’ealth.” 

“Quite so! Quite so! and 

“ And,” he continued, twiddling his hat, “ at the same time return 
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your mac. and weskit, which I ’ave wore so’s to be more convenient to 
carry. You see, I ’ave to answer to my employer for the money.’ 

He was about to divest himself of mac. and weskit, but I stopped him 
with a gesture. 

* Don't trouble to take them off,” I said, “ they suit you so well I 
intend to make you a present of them.” 

“Thank you, sir—and the little matter of 3s. 9d. 

“ Shall be settled too,” I replied. “ There it is—now, Mr. Smith, 
I wish you good-day—” I bowed him out. 

My wife sat motionless all through the interview. I had told her 
nothing of my transaction with Mr. Owen Smith, but I could see a smile 
playing on her lips. 

I wondered how on earth that fellow, Smith, had found out where I 
lived, but suddenly remembered that my card-case was in my woollen 
waistcoat pocket. 

Lunch was resumed in silence. The coffee camein, but not a word was 
spoken. I refused it and my wife smiled, and said : “ I thought you liked 
coffee, but perhaps it is the wrong brand. Shall I order some from Mr. 
Owen Smith ? ” 

The bomb had burst. I can stand sarcasm from almost anybody 
but my wife. I raved and told her what I thought. I was just beginning 
to say a lot I didn’t think when my voice left me again.. 

It came back again that night after I had cooled down, and I made 
a clean breast of the whole thing to my wife. 

She sympathised, and said gently: “ Never mind! it’s all over now,” 
which only shows how short-sighted a woman is, for it turned out that the 
next few days of my life were a misery. Dozens of evil-looking tramps 
invaded the back-yard and enquired for me by name. Mr. Owen Smith 
had evidently told his clients of the success of his visit, and on the chance 
of benefiting by what they must have thought my “ Philanthropy ” of 
which I had talked so volubly, they had called, and what is more, in the 
goodness of their hea:ts, they had told their friends, who called also. 

I saw them though the scullery window whiie they interrogated our 
maid, who was so overcome that she gave warning after the first two dozen. 

I stood it for some time, until one great fellow with a face like a 
squashed tomato, said: “ Tell yer master, if he was to ’elp me, and die 
to-morrow ’e will ’ave the satisfaction of knowin’ ’e ’as done some good in 
the worid.” 

My own words tothem! This was too much! I opened the window 
a little way and told him that if he didn’t go I’d come and throw him out 
of our backyard. 


Fortunately he went. 
Next day, I paid a visit to a dog-fancier and bought the most evil- 


looking bull-pup I’ve ever seen. The dog-tancier said he was a beauty 
and by the way he chawed another dog’s ear off on the way home I think 
he deserved the recommendation. 

I chained the dog up to the back-door, and sent a cheque for a 
guinea to the mission fund, ~ 
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SIN placing a title at the head of this paper, it had 
been my intention at first to write “ 41] the Fun 
of the Fair,” partly because it had a pleasing 
sound, and partly because I knew it to be a good 
solid title that had stood the test of time, having 
been written above many other articles and poems, 
2413 and below innumerable pictures and prints, How- 

“=E4J ever, having been to many scores of fairs and 
markets of all kinds, and never, I hope, having seen all the fun which 
they undoubtedly contained, | felt that such a title would be unjust, 
and at the best inaccurate. 

The Fun of the Cattle Fair is of a peculiar kind, and must be seen 
to be appreciated, and it being the day of the annual fat-stock show 
at a little place which we will call “ Roxhall” at no great distance from 
London, and close to a famous lunatic asylum, I find myself tramping 
through the cold November slush, at eleven of a very raw and very 
miserable morning. 

A few foot passengers with blue noses and white faces, a mangy 
sheep-dog, weak in his hind-quarters, and a waggon of turnips, that set 
one’s teeth on edge only to look at, are the only other travellers in 
sight. But presently is heard the sound of wheels churning up the 
icy slush, and at the end of half an hour a big and grimy farm waggon, 
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going at a foot pace, is almost level with me. One glance at this 
vehicle says plainly enough that it is market day. A very small calf, 
four pigs that look as though they had fallen out of the cart and into 
the mud en route, a venerable ram, and a pile of vegetable baskets, are 
all held together by the four rickety sides of the cart, and an old 
ragged net mended in a dozen places. There is no fear of jolting ; 
they are all packed much too tight for that; sitting down is also out 
of the question. The unhappy little party toils slowly up hill, the skirling 
of the pigs more than drowning the bleated protests of the calf and ram. 

About a hundred yards behind comes the waggoner, vainly .en- 
deavouring to light 
his pipe under cover 
of a battered felt hat. 

A party of big- 
horned, wild-eyed 
steers comes next. 
A stunted little man 
(like a spider-crab 
with a kink in the 
middle), about three 
feet six, with a stick 
about six foot three, 
bobbles a few yards 
in their rear, keeping 
a wary eye for open 
gates and cross roads, 
his ferocious-looking 
charges having an ex- 
traordinary dislike for 
travelling in a straight 
line, as is manifest 
by their perpetually 
crossing from one 
side of the road to 
the other, feebly attempting to climb up trees and lamp-posts, and 
suddenly dashing into hedges and fences. 

A sharp bend shows us four cross roads and a little old lady in 
black. Frantic endeavours of the spider-crab man to be everywhere 
at once. Suddenly he catches sight of the old lady. “ Jes’ old out 
yer umbroller, will yer, mum?” he screams. “ Jes’ ’ead em orf, will 
yer, so’s ter stop em goin’ inter them fields, will yer, mum ; they won’t 
‘urt yer, mum.” But the little old lady, at first paralysed with terror, 
has made an unexpected dash, and is scuttling away in the distance 
with an agility that belies her years, For the next ten minutes, pAN- 
pEMonNIuM! but the little man, having at last, with a dexterity 
perfectly marvellous, headed his charges up the right turning, they jog 
stolidly ahead, kicking up the mud and slush in a shower that has already 
coated their legs and sides half-an-inch thick. 
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It is the great boast of the parishioners and the Roxhall Times that 
Roxhall always has a wet day for its cattle-show. As a rule, it is hail 
and sleet, but to-day, the weather being bitterly cold, it is snow diluted 
with dirty water. It is a “ full” day, and all around the big greenish 
prize tent there is a good deal of business being done. There are, perhaps, 
a dozen people “ doing ” business. There must be quite eight hundred 
looking on. Where all the frowsy-coated loafers with the moth-eaten 
moleskin caps and faded corduroys can have sprung from is a mystery, 
considering what a small place Roxhall is. But if the biped loafers 
are in force, what shall be said of the quadrupeds. Dogs are every- 
where. Sitting in groups of four or five, amongst the forest of legs, 
trousered and gaitered, sitting on their owners’ feet or snugly cuddling 
up against a sheep or perhaps a friend for warmth, or shivering by 
themselves in the open. Dogs without owners and desiring none, dogs 
with collars, dogs without collars, dogs with dirty bits of rope around 
their necks, as though, having bad names, they had half made up their 
minds to hang themselves. Dogs in every stage of hunger and repletion, 
all on the look out for some divertion, and all shivering. 

A score of mangy nondescripts, human and animal, are listening 
to a pair of shuddering thought-readers, a little semi-circle of dogs (his 
only audience) are sedately watching a quack, one disreputable mongrel 
is furtively nosing the sample bag of a purveyor of “ old English brandy 
balls,” possibly with an eye to helping himself. 

Another is gazing, with rapt attention, at a party of dairy farmers 
inspecting a cow with her little long-legged calf; whilst an old and 
rather feeble Airedale is assisting two small boys to hunt a young and 
frisky bullock out of a perfect maze of carts and waggons into which 
it has wandered. 

™ A sudden stir and bustle is made by a youth carrying in his arms 
a rather large calf, and endeavouring to catch up with a cart full of 
pigs that is just driving off. He has no breath left for shouting, and 
so, floundering and slipping, he totters wildly forward, looking in the 
uncertain light like some great daddy-long-legs, shorn of its wings. 
Sometimes he falls on top of the calf, sometimes the calf falls on top 
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of him ; occasionally it breaks away from him altogether, and he catches 
it by the tail and proceeds thus across the market-place till we lose sight 
of him in the crowd and rapidly-increasing fog. 

Another calf having become entangled in a large wicker basket, 
is causing considerable uproar by charging in and out amongst the 
assembled buyers, upsetting several stout old gentlemen whom it takes 
by surprise. One unfortunate little atom is muzzled with a broad 
leather strap set with formidable spikes, and as often as it approaches 
its mother is repulsed with a well-directed kick. Calves, like the dogs, 
are everywhere. A score or more tethered in a row to a rail are now 
being “‘ knocked down ” by the auctioneer, most of them to be “ knocked 
down ” three years hence, for the last time, with a poleaxe. The auc- 
tioneer is mounted on a ricketty milking stool, which is always carefully 
placed in the softest, squashiest mud procurable, so that by the time 
he has disposed of the last little orphan, he is standing level with the 
ground, 

A few yards away the judges of poultry are raking fowls in and 
out of cages, holding them upside down, peering down their throats, 
feeling their legs, pinching them, poking them, and discussing them in 


a language that is all their own. 
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But now it is 
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moment, and = s0, 
amid the _ shouted 
“by your leaves,” 
and “mind your 
backs, please,” of the 
horse dealers, we 
enter the steaming 
prize tent. Outside, 
it was foggy, cer- 
tainly, but here 
amidst the hot breath 
of men and cattle of 
every description, it 
is like being inside a 

: steam jacket, except 
yt we that the air is bitterly 


— a ae am LLL anan cold and horribly raw. 
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- to the tent most of 
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the beasts are wearing caps of snow, some are lying down covered 
over with blankets, sacks, and mangy horse-cloths, stolid and 
unutterable boredom writ large upon their expressive faces. Now, 
it is a very curious fact that an animal standing up will be passed by 
the dealers without a word of comment or even a grunt, but the moment 
it lies down, it becomes an object of the most absorbing interest. Two 
or more prospective buyers gently kick its “ rump ” to make it get up ; 
half-a-dozen instantly rush round to the front, force back its head and 
gaze into its mouth; whilst one in his agricultural enthusiasm essays 
to climb upon its back, but is prevented by his own rotundity. Four 
or five crawl on their hands and knees and examine its underneath, one 
feels its tail; two or three attach themselves to each hoof, whilst the 
others fit themselves in wherever they can find an opening. They are 
looking at its “ points.” Where the “ points” may be in an animal 
that is almost globular I cannot imagine for the life of me; but the 
dealers evidently know, for they sagely wag their heads and nod solemnly 
to one another in a manner that is as impressive as it is mysterious. 
One constantly hears people talking of books, poems, particular 
scents, and scraps of song “ renewing their youth.” But to see men 
truly return to their boyhood’s days, go to a cattle market. To-day, 
a Highland steer, with enormous horns, and a head like a battering 
ram, slips its halter, and from breaking hurdles and playfully turning 
a handsome gig into so much match-wood, has plunged into the panic- 
stricken crowd and fairly run amuck. Instantly dozens of great, heavy, 
solemn-looking men‘with heavy watch chains, suggestive of big banking 
accounts, leap over hurdles and piles of cow-cake, skim through pools 
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of slush and garbage, nimbly climb up slippery iron fences and drop 
over on the other side, swarm up lamp-posts, hide in tubs and water-butts, 
and some of the more agile (or, perhaps, the most frightened) even attempt 
to tear up the gratings and seek refuge in the drains. Surely the most 
riotous schoolboy would hardly behave like this even under the stimulus 
of two half-holidays in succession. 

* * * * * * * 

I emerge from my own particular rain-barrel, am “ scraped down ” 
by an obliging drover, and, after a hasty “ patch up ” at the nearest 
chemist’s, and the purchase of a new hat, I feel that | have had enough 
cattle-show for the time being, and turn homewards. 

Head-ropes are being unfastened, and cattle, duly labelled, and 
gorgeous with rosettes and other honourable decorations, are being led 
or driven off in all directions. Pigs (their owner’s “ mark ” having been 
cut in their bristles by a mouldy young man with a pair of scissors), are 
being hoisted into carts, amid piercing shrieks and muttered impreca- 
tions, Sheep are going every way but the right way, despite the vigilance 
of the shaggy business-like sheep-dogs, for the fog is turning from grey 
to green, and from green to chocolate brown. Weary old nags with 
staring labels pasted on their backs are shambling away with their 
purchasers, fowls are forcing their heads through their baskets and 
squawking till they are hoarse. Men stumbling about with ropes and 
halters, carts shifting and backing in all directions, everything every- 
where is clearly indicative of the end. The close of the market, and 
the finish of the Fifteenth Grand Annual Fat Stock Show of Roxhall. 

Out in the High Street there is wild confusion, Sheep are stam- 
peding into the drapers’ and the grocers’, a very tiny pig has crawled 
under an electric tram, and a couple of butcher’s boys are burrowing 
after him like two ferrets after a rat. A bullock has accidently sat 
down in a druggist’s window, whilst a mild and pathetic-looking cow, 
utterly dazed and bewildered by the general confusion, has absent- 
mindedly walked into a dairy shop, stumbled upstairs, and is now enter- 
taining a large and jocular crowd by suddenly appearing at a bedroom 
window and dribbling on the heads of her audience. Five policeman, a 
couple of drovers, and the distracted dairyman (and family), at last 
persuade her to toboggan down stairs, and lurch into the street, where 
legions of small boys, nameless dogs, endless suggestions and none to 
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act upon them, make the general riot and babel ten times worse than 
before. : 

Five o'clock sees Roxhall in comparative peace and quiet. 

Groups of stout men in big coats and brown leggings standing out- 
side the Green Dragon and the Barley Loaf; one tiny calf who has 
lost his label, his owner, his halter, and everything but one gigantic 
rosette tied in the centre of his forehead, being all that remains of the 
Fifteenth Grand Annual Fat Stock Show, with its fifty pounds in prizes 
and its miserable weather. 


A DIRGE FOR AUTUMN 
By R. M. Birxmyre 


Autumn leaves are falling 
Where the wild wind sighs ; 
Wave to wave is calling 
Under leaden skies. 


Dead leaves without number 
On her bosom piled, 
Summer sinks in slumber 


Like a cradled child 


Whisper low and tender, 
Lest she wake to weep; 
She ts tired of splendour 
And she fain would sleep. 


Till March bring the starling, 
Bird, and bud and bloom, 
Slumber, Summer darling 
In a snowy toml 


Autumn winds are sighing 
Over dreary plains, 

But with all things dying 
Love alone remains. 
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HE three had tea together under 

the wide, honeysuckle arch in 

Joan Carvel’s garden. _EIsie’s 

light, inconsequent chatter 

flowed on ceaselessly ; Oscar Macaire 

answered it with badinage that his hostess 

suspected to have become mechanical, 

and Joan herself threw in a word when 
it seemed desirable. 

“If you offer us this, Joan,” Elsie 
threatened, and her wave of the hand 
included house and garden, “ for the 

x honeymoon, Oscar will jump at it, and 
- T’ll never, never forgive you.” 

“Dear me, how painful,” Joan 
smiled; but she was careful to look 
only at Elsie. ‘“‘ Would it be possible to 
supply any reason ? ” 

“Why, of course! Oscar’s got to 
take me abroad. Haven’t you, Oscar? ” 

**Won’t you let me have one year 
in England first, Elsie? I’ve had so 
much ‘ abroad.’ ” 

Elsie shook her carefully dressed hair with as much vigour as was 
safe. “Certainly not! I simply must have that.” 

The faint emphasis on the last word was an unconscious revelation. 
To ears attuned to such messages it spoke only too plainly of things 
that Elsie, by marrying Oscar, was to forego. 

It was a relief that the garden gate clicked at that moment. 

* Who’s that ?” Joan asked, without moving. 

Jack,” said Elsie abruptly. 

The newcomer, a young man swinging a tennis racquet, sauntered 
up the path and nodded a greeting. Then he picked up the teapot 
and looked critically inside. 

“No, thanks, Joan. It might scald me. I fancy it can’t have 
stood more than an hour.” 

“Rude boy! Now I shan’t ring for any more. You have the 
worst manners in all the world.” 

“ Really?” He brightened. “ Well, now, there’s surely a market 
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value for superlatives of all kinds? In what profession should you 
say the worst manners in all the world would be really appreciated ? e 

“You might try being a genius,” Oscar suggested. 

“ Or a tax-collector,” Joan mocked. 

“Thanks. I’ll give the matter my best attention. Meanwhile— 
coming, Elsie? You know you’ve got to be able to take backhanders 
before the tournament.” 

Elsie stood up. ‘ Won’t you two come and make up a set ? ” she 
asked perfunctorily. 

“But you can’t practise backhanders that way!” Joan answered. 
“We may come and have a single on the other court before dark.” 

Jack and Elsie moved away, and on the two who remained there 
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fell a silence—a welcome, pleasant silence, too intimate to be allowed 
to last. Joan resolutely broke it. 

“T saw your ‘Day of Dalliance’ in this month’s England this 
morning,” she said. “ Have you written it since you’ve been home ? ” 

“No.” The subject seemed without interest for him, and she 
searched her mind for another. But suddenly he went back to it. 
‘Since I’ve been home?” He seemed to weigh the words. “No, 
I haven’t written at all. I’ve only thought—since [ve been 
home.” 

She clung desperately to the question of books, afraid to accept 
another meaning. ‘Then you’ve—you’ve got your next book mapped 
out?’ 
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He gave her a look that defied her to keep him trom his purpose’ 
.yet there was self-control in his eyes, too. 

“ Partly,” he said, with deliberation. “I should like to tell you 
about it, if I may.” 

She looked at him wonderingly. 

“The idea as it came to me is this,” he said. “A young man 
and a girl, conceiving themselves to be in love, become engaged at a 
very early age. The young man’s work then takes him away for several 
years, and when he returns, he finds that their two characters—like 
enough superficially in youth—have developed along different lines.” 

Joan’s eyelids quivered, and she flushed. So this was his purpose— 
to tell her, under this thin disguise, how it stood between him and Elsie. 
Should she let him go on? She knew, indeed, intuitively, all that he 
could tell her, but—she loved him, and she hungered to be told. They 
would cling closely to the disguise. 

“Yes ?” she said, in a low voice. 

He crossed his knees, turning a little further from her. 

“‘ What is the man to do, Miss Carvel? That’s as far as I’ve got.” 

Joan sat very still. “And the girl?” she asked. “ Doesn’t 
she realise the change, too? ” 

“In a way, perhaps. But she is willing to—ignote it.” 

“Then she still cares for him ? ” 

“Oh, as to that—no. She cares for someone else.” He paused 
an instant. “So, for that matter, does he.” 

Joan raised her head, smiling bravely. The disguise must at all 
costs be retained. ‘“ But it hardly sounds a difficult situation at all 
then!” she said, lightly. 

“Yet it is. Though she doesn’t care for him, she still wants to 
marry him.” 

“‘ Then there is some other reason ? ” 

“Yes; the reason is”’—he pulled himself up. “One could make 
it,” he said, “ family or—or money. The man mi loves, for instance, 


might be too poor to marry.” 


“ The question is, what ought he to do—the man she’s engaged to ? ” 

Temptation—smiling, alluring temptation—gripped her. She beat 
it off, sick at heart. 

“ He entered into the engagement of his own free will ? ” she asked, 
without a tremor. 

“Oh, yes—as a very young man.” 

* And she waited for him ? ” 

“c Yes.”’ 

There was a pause. Then Joan’s eyes met his steadily. “ I think,” 
she said, “that if she wants him to, he must keep his word.” She 
stood up. 

Oscar Macaire nodded. “I thought,” he said, in a matter-of-fact 
voice, “ you would say that.” He gave a laugh. “ You are con- 
demning me to much suffering, Miss Carvel.” 
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She threw him a startled look. 

“Tt will be another gloomy ending,” he pursued, calmly. “ My 
critics will say hard things of me; they complain that I never let any- 
one live happy ever after. Have you the Gen to throw me like a 
bone to a dog?” 

She swung her hat nervously in her hands. “ Couldn’t the girl— 
I mean, surely she might give him his freedom in the end if she really 
cares for—the other ? ” 

He shook his head. “ That’s asking me to juggle with character. 
The girl’s character is to want the things he can give her more than 
she wants love without those things.” 

Joan was silent. 

“Or, perhaps,” he smiled, “ you have a secret hope of a rich uncle, 
providentially deceased, for the other man? ” 

She gave a little start. “No,” she said. “ Oh, no—of course— 
not that,” 

“No. Providence doesn’t arrange for these things in real life. 
The rich uncle, if he dies at all, does it a year after the wedding. I 
cannot have Providence being so unnaturally kind to my book folk.” 

He stood up, too, and something fell with a little clatter on the 
gravel. 

“ What’s that ?” Joan asked, mechanically. 


He picked it up and examined it. “ It appears,” he said, throwing 
no hint of significance into the words, “ to be Elsie’s racquet.” 


* * * * 
* * * 


He did not move as she crossed the lawn to the honeysuckle arch, 
but he gazed at her hungrily, as though some veil that had hidden her 
were suddenly removed. 

* Joan!” he stammered. “ Joan! Is it true?” 

She smiled tremulously. ‘So Elsie assures me.” 

He drew a deep breath. ‘“ And—Joan—you care?” 

“* [—care.” 

In the new dizzy wonder of it they forgot the ladder by which 
they had mounted. But presently there came to Oscar a sense of the 
precariousness of their foothold. 

“If there should be any mistake, Joan ? ” he said, uneasily. 

“Why should there be a mistake ? ” 

“It seems so incredible. Did Elsie explain ? ” 

“Not properly. I don’t think she understands the details herself.” 

“No, that’s just it,” he said, anxiously. “Nor Jack, either. 
But—but as far as one can make out, some crazy speculation in which 
Jack had risked his last hundred or so went to smash, and just as he 
was groaning over it, a letter came fiom the man he’d trusted with 
the investment, saying he’d sold out just in time, and backed a horse 
with the money and made some fabulous sum. It sounds too utterly 
fantastic.” 
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“Not for Jack,” she smiled. “ Isn’t it just the sort of wild, in- 
consequent thing that ought to happen to him ?” 

“That appears to be what he feels himself, anyway,” he acknow- 
ledged, laughing. He sighed happily. “ Joan, can you conceive that 
only a month ago I was gibing nastily at Providence under this very 
arch? And she’s a nice old lady, after all, and learning punctuality.” 

“Is she?” Joan’s lips curved mischievously. “ Don’t be so 
sure. She hasn’t been confining herself to Jack’s affairs.” 

“ Joan!” He looked a little startled. 

** Oh, I don’t believe you'll mind, but I’d better tell you now. Oscar, 
how much money do you suppose J’ve got ?” 

He groaned. “Goodness knows. Don’t tell me. To think that 
you’ve reduced me to an heiress-hunter ! ” 

“ But I haven’t—that’s just it.” She made a gesture of reckless- 
ness. “ I’ve been speculating, too.” . 

* And lost ?” he asked joyfully. 

She nodded. ‘ About half I possess. And—and it was worth it.” 

His eyes twinkled. “ Joan! You’re a menace to the countryside. 
What a shocking attitude! Aren’t you going to tell me what ‘ was 
worth it’ ?” 

“Yes,” she said. “Oh, yes. Because you're responsible. You 
talked about rich uncles, and it made me think of it.” 
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“ But,” he protested. “This is scandalous! And I’ve no recol- 
lection of talking about’rich uncles. What was it ?” 

“A month ago—here,” she said softly. 

“Ah!” He had*remembered. “So, after all,” he said, a little 
huskily, “‘ Providence has allowed me one happy ending.” 

She looked at him with suddenly dancing eyes. “I think,” she 
observed. “ I’m getting just a little bit jealous of Providence.” 

He was bewildered. 

* And she’s rather over-rated,” she threw out with a touch of 
disdain, laughing at his amazement. Then she bent towards him 
“ Dear, don’t you see? The money was never taken out of that crazy 
investment, and a horse was never backed. But Jack won’t bother 
to verify things.” 

He brushed his hand across his eyes. “ Joan!” he gasped. “ Do 
you mean that you a 

She laughed softly. “ Yes,” she said, rather unsteadily. “ Pro- 
vidence was as late as usual, so it—it seemed safer not to wait for her.” 
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Sae| DO not for one moment insist upon the truth of 
‘| this story. Indeed, the personality of the man 
who narrated it to me was almost in itself a proof 
to the contrary, although his “ I,assure you, Sir, 
that I am prepared to vouch for its veracity!” 
i oe is 7") stamped him, at any rate, as the possessor. of an 
Ast emeveesi sg unusually high-class vocabulary. His language 
2 SSE throughout was a Cockney slang, embellished with 
verbal elegancies which were as startling as they were unexpected. 

He was a very small man, and wizened, and his ragged greenish- 
grey suit was made still greyer by the fact that it was smothered in 
road-dust. The untidy hair which hung lankly over the back of his 
dirty red neckerchief was grey also, and he shuffled up my garden path 
for the ostensible reason of selling me groundsel for a non-existent canary, 
precisely as I imagine him to have shuffled from one house to another 
for the past thirty years. 

I had had that morning an unexpected and mellowing cheque from 
a publisher, and an excellent breakfast, and when my visitor sank 
uninvited upon a rustic seat under my verandah, I forbore to order 
him away. Instead, I gave him threepence, together with a mug of 
my Aunt Elizabeth’s home-brewed cider, and in his gratitude he becamc 
garrulous to the verge of embarrassment. From lamenting his present, 
he fell to expatiating upon his criminal and shameless past. “ A sense 
of humour, and a ’asty temper’s what’s been my ruin! ” he said ; and. 
fixing me with his watery eye, launched upon the following narrative. 

“I don’t know whether you’re familiar with Buxbridge, sir? It’s 
a pretty, straggling old town, with one main street, and a fair number 
o’ detached villas on the outskirts. About a year ago I ’appened 
to pass through the place. It was at about nine o’clock of a chilly 
night in September, and I’d only sold one pair o’ bootlaces out of the 
six-pennorth I’d started with in the morning. Consequently, by the 
time I ’alted under the shelter of a garden-wall to light up my last pipe 
0’ baccy, I’d reached the point 0’ wondering whether it wouldn’t be 
simpler to smash someone’s plate-glass winder, and so secure a few days’ 
free lodgin’ at the expense of ’Is Most Gracious Majesty. 
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*“‘ The ’ouse on the other side o’ the wall was a goodish-sized, double- 
fronted corner one, and where I was standin’ was within a yard or so 
of the front door. I heard the iron gate in the main road slam, and 
then the footsteps 0’ two people trampin’ down the gravel path. From 

their conversation I judged them to be the owner 
0’ the ’ouse and ’is wife. 
*** Are you sure you’ve got Uncle Joseph’s 
y present safe?’ I ’eard ’im say, as they stopped 
in the doorway. 
“* Yes. Here it is!’ 
** Both o’ them appeared to be starin’ at some- 
thing—I ’adn’t the remotest idea what. 
*** Don’t look worth fifteen thousand pounds, 
does it?” said the man. 
“ The girl laughed. 
“¢No, but [ll put it away in my jewel-case 
directly I get in.’ 
“*QLeave it in your pocket for to - night. 
. I want something hot to drink—I’m freez- 
ing. ... It’s confoundedly inconvenient only 
having Nurse in the ’ouse !’ 
“There was the sound of a latch-key bein’ 
turned in the door, but I didn’t hear the door 
slam behind them, and I began to get interested. There was no 
one in sight, and the wall wasn’t a particularly high one. With 
natcheral modesty I waited a minute or two, and then dragged 
myself up, and dropped over on the other side among a lot o’ newly 
planted shrubs. I found myself so near that I could see straight into 
the ’all, the door ’avin’ been left about six inches ajar. 

“‘The man ’ad gone into the dining-room, and was standing with 
’is back to the door. ’Is wife ’ad run straight upstairs and gone into 
a bedroom at the top. The ’all was in darkness, and there were.’eavy 
curtains most conveniently situated on each side of it. I remembered 
the exceeding generosity of their noble Uncle Joseph, and likewise that 
I was most remarkably empty and cold. ... And something under 
two seconds later I was inside. 

“ Almost immejitly after the bedroom door opened, and the girl 
came down, ’aving, presoomably, shed ’er coat and hat. As she got 
to the bottom of the stairs, the man came out to meet ’er. 

**Oh, you needn’t worry about Teddykins,’ she said. ‘’Is cold 
seemed so much better to-day that I told nurse to put ’im in the little 
bed in our room, instead of in the nursery-cot, next to her’s. He’s 
sleeping like a top at the present moment !’ 

“* Glad to hear it!’ says the man; ‘ but what I’d come out to 
tell you was that you left the outer door open, and there’s a draught 
blowing in fit to slay the entire fam’bly!’ And with that ’e slammed 
it, and the pair o’ them went back into the dining-room and shut the 
door be’ind them. 
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“ With a beatin’ 
‘eart, and an ’umble 
faith in Providence, 
I forthwith proceeded 
to ook it to the top 
o the staircase. 
From there I went 
into the bedroom ’er 
ladyship ’ad just left, 
carefully bearin’ in 
mind that I ’ad to 
find the equivalent 
o fifteen thousand 
quid in the pocket of 
a certain outdoor 
garment, and, like- 
wise, that there was 
a kiddy to be reckon- 
ed with — which is 
worse than a dawg, 
but not so bad as a 
clear’eaded female 
with non - consump- 
tive lungs. 

“The bedroom 
—like all the rest o’ 
the ’ouse—was fitted 
with electric light, 
about which I will 
merely remark that 
it is expensive to the 
occupier, and an un- 
mitigated curse to the—er—professional visitor, since it can be switched 
on without the slightest warnin’. I did, o’ course, the best thing 
possible—that is to say, at once took the bulbs out o’ their fittins’; I 
then shut the door very gently, and raised one o’ the winder-blinds at 
the corner to let in a little light. 

*“‘ 1’d started with the idea that it would take five, or at the most, 
ten minutes, to find that pleasin’ souvenir of Uncle Joseph, and then 
scoot down and out into the street again. . . . In a short time I con- 
cluded that I’d better be prepared for an all-night job. Tidiness not 
bein’ the natcheral perquisite of every woman, there was about seventy 
different garments scattered careless around the foot o’ the bed and 
in other parts o’ the room, and, what with me not bein’ what’s termed 
a ladies’ man, an’ the place bein’ in a distractin’ ’alf-light, it was sheer 
guess-work, findin’ out what she’d been wearing during the visit... . 
An’ then—there was the paralysin’ problem o’ findin’ the pockets ! 





‘“** DOESN’T LOOK WORTH {15,000, DOES IT?’” 
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“1d been workin’ feverishly for some minutes when I found myself 
goin’ through"the same things for the second time, I’d mixed up what 
I'd sorted and what I ’adn’t. The only thing to be done was to take 
each garment an’ put it in some conspicuous place (in this case, it was 

the wash’and-stand), as dealt with. ’Avin’ thus reduced the 
job to a system, I worked steadily till there were only five 
or six things left, an’ then, gettin’ excited at the prospect 
o’ release, knocked over the water-bottle with my elbow. 

“ There was a sort 0’ scufflin’ sound on the far side o’ 
the big bed, an’ I swung round to see the quilt of a smaller 
one ’eave up in a sort o’ mountain, an’ a fuzzy-’aired kiddy 
in pink pyjamas wriggle out an’ stand grippin’ the end with 
one hand an’ rubbin’ ’is eyes with the other. 

“ ’ve’ad to face some pretty awkward fixes in my time, 
an’ this looked like bein’ one of the awkwardest. The only 
comfort was that the dinin’-room wasn’t immejitly under- 
neath. I walked across the room with a quiet an’ steady 
step, an’ looked the little beggar in the face. ’E wasn’t 

more than four or five years old. 

**°Ullo!’ ’e says, starin’, ‘ You a doctor-man ?’ 

“* Yus!’ says I promptly, bein’ most devoutly thankful that ’e 
’adn’t bust out with a howl, ‘that’s so!... An’ your mother’s sent 
me to tell you, most partic’lar, that you’re to lie down an’ go to sleep 
again, like a good boy!’ 

“* Don’t want to,’ says ’e. ‘Teddykins not sleepy! Want two 
big choc’lates ! ” 

*¢ Well, you bloomin’ well can’t ’ave ’em!’ says I; an’ then, 
seein’ the corners of ’is mouth droop: ‘ Where are they ?’ 

*¢On the dessin’-table,’ says the youngster, grinnin’, An’ sure 
enough I found a boxfull there, an’ gave ’im four, which ’e put in ’is 
mouth all at once. 

For per’aps a couple o’ minutes ’e stood watchin’ me quietly, an’ 
then broke out again: 

** * Doctor-man ! ” 

“¢ Tf you don’t dry up, I’ll get a corkscrew an’ fish them chocolates 
up again! ... What is it?’ 

*“** 1 w-w-want to go back in the nurs’wy. Don’t like this long 
bed—'tisn’t comfy !’ 

“Sorry!” says I, ‘ but, considerin’ that I don*t know the nursery 
from the second-footman’s ’ousemaid’s pantry 

“* If Teddykins don’t go quick, ’e’ll skweam!’ ’e says, an’ opens 
"is mouth to begin. 

“When you ’ears o’ naughty, ’ardened burglars bein’ converted 
by the soft voice of a little child, don’t you believe it, sir! Most gentle- 
men o’ that callin’ ’ld sooner face a fullgrown bull-dawg. . . . It ended 
in a” = the little blue-eyed brute in my arms, an’ carryin’ ’im 
to the door. 

“If you don’t make a sound till I’ve put you in the cot, Pll give 
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you four more choco- 
lates,’ I told ’im, 
treadin’ light on the 
landin’, an’ thankin’ 
my lucky stars that 
the ’all was still in 
darkness. 

“T set the boy 
down, and ’e made 
’is way to a door a 
little further along. 
I opened it, an’ found 
myself in a nursery 
big enough for six 
children, with a cot 
in one corner, Near 
it was another door 
leadin’ to the nurse’s 
bedroom — I could 
’ear er snorin’ be’ind 
it. 

“I plumped the 
boy in the cot, put 
tour more chocolates 
in ’is mouth, 
covered ’im up. 
rolled over an’ shut 
*is eyes like a lamb. 

“* Goo’ - night, 
Doctor - man!’ ’e 
says. 

*** Good - night, 
young’un!’ says I; an’ lockin’ the door be’hind me, flew back to 
continue the joyful ’unt for Uncle Joseph’s treasure. 

*“* About ten minutes later, as I was in the act o’ tearin’ out a pocket 
to get at a thimble an’ nickel stamp-case, that’d taken five minutes to 
locate, I ’eard the click of a door below, an’ the voice of Uncle Joseph’s 
nephew. 

“¢ Pink wrap out o’ the wardrobe, an’ the felt slippers from under 
the bed. .. . All right—I’ll run up an’ get ’em for you,’ ’e says, an’ 
then I ’eard the scrunchin’ of ’is boots on the stairs. 

“ Now, the carpet was thick, makin’ it difficult to judge ’ow near 
’e was. But, in any case, I knew that I wasn’t in a position that was 
open to argument. There was no earthly place in- the room, apart 
from the wardrobe and the bed, that I could crawl in or under—I realized 
that from the first—and if the man was goin’ to grovel around both 
for ’is wife’s wrap an’ slippers, they weren’t to be thought of. . . . So, 
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’avin’ ’ad about ten seconds in which to make up my mind, an’ likewise 
’avin’ ascertained that to jump through the winder I should also ’ave 
to remove or skip over about a ’undredweight o’ bottles, an’ silver- 


backed brushes, an’ so on (to say nothin’ o’ the mirror be’ind ’em), I 
‘ proceeded to make ’asty tracks for the 
\ + bed o’ Master Teddykins. 
ie. ** I’d just time to get in an’ drag the 
\ sheet up to my ears before ’is father came 
into theroom. As I’d anticipated, ’e made 
a bee-lime for the electric switch. It 
clicked, but, o° course, nothin’ ‘appened, 
“Oh, damn’ ’e says, tryin’ again 
‘That’s the fourth time it’s gone wrong within the last 





an’ again. 
month or so!’ 

“‘“?F wandered to the wardrobe, still swearin’ under ’is breath, 
but I’d already played like Summer lightnin’ among the things inside, 
an’ after fumblin’ round discontentedly, ’e gave it up, an’ strolled ove1 
to the pile o’ things on the wash’and-stand. They were quite near the 
blind I’d pulled aside, so ’e ’ad the pleasure of inspectin’ *em by moon- 
light. 
““*Good lord! Cissy’s method o’ tidyin’ the room by pilin’ ’er 
dresses on the soap-dish ought to be patented!’ I ’eard ’im say; an’ 
then, failin’ to find the wrap, ’e went down on ’is ’ands an’ knees by 
the bed to forage for the slippers. 

* And, in the meantime, I’d been playing at bein’ little Teddykins 
for all I was worth, breathin’ soft an’ gentle, an’ wonderin’ ’ow soon 
I should ’ave a chance o’ goin’ through what was left o’ Teddykins’ 
mother’s clothes to find that fifteen-thousand-pound present. . . . But 
Teddykins’ father, bendin’ down sudden, not in the best o’ tempers, 
caught ’is fore’ ead a bang on the iron edge o’ the bedstead that would 
’ave silenced the guns at Waterloo, an’ then it was that my sense 0’ 
humour pretty near did for me. I tried, most desp’rate, not to laugh 
at all, or, at any rate, to laugh the kind 0° laugh you couldn’t tell from 
a snore. But the explosion ’ avin’ to come, it came at last with a noise 
like an old cow dyin’ of hiccoughs in the middle of a haystack. 

**?Avin’ once done it, I natcherally didn’t want to laugh any more. 
But Teddykins’ father ’ad ’eard me. ’E stared, an’ rubbed ’is fore’ead, 


an’ came across to the bed. I remembered that it was in black shadow, 


an’ ’eld my breath. 

“* The little beggar’s still got a bit of a cold,’ ’e says. . . . ‘ Like a 
drink o’ milk, Teddykins ?’ 

‘I did my best to assoom a bland an’ dreamless slumber, but ’e 
took up a mug from the table near, an’ repeated the question a bit 
louder. . . . An’, seein’ there was no earthly chance o’ gettin’ out of 
it, I says softly, * Ess !’ 

“Tf ’e’d been able to see me properly, or ’adn’t been knocked 
’alf-silly by the bed, the game “would ,’ave been up, there an’ then. As 
it was, ’e ’eld out the mug, an’ I raised myself as little as possible, keepin’ 
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the bedclothes well over me, an’ meekly swallered about a gallon o’ 

filthy, luke-warm milk-an’-water.... An’ then I sank down again 

with a weary, ’appy sigh, an’ Teddykins’ father bent over, impressed 

a tender kiss on the square inch o’ fore’ead I’d left uncovered, an’ went 
down. 

“You'd ’a thought that would ’ave been sufficient 
entertainment for one night, wouldn’t you? But a few 
minutes afterwards, when I was in the very act o’ cuttin’ 
out a large pocket (with a pair o’ nail-scissors that I'd 
providentially discovered) from one o’ the few remainin’ 
garments, Teddykins ’isself woke up in the nursery with a 
blood-curdlin’ yell. I’m inclined to think that the choco- 
lates ’ad somethin’ to do with it. Anyway, ’is devoted 
father an’ mother were both out in the ’all before ’e’d 
time to open ’is mouth a second time. 

“* What is it, darlin’ ?’” they cries. 

“ * Wow-wow-wow !’” roars Teddykins. 

“¢°’s in the cot!’ says ’is mother. ‘ An’ after all 
I said! Eliza takes a month’s notice from to-morrer ! ’ 

“** My dear Maud,’ says the father, ‘ ten minutes ago I gave ’im a 
large cup o’ milk in our room!’ An’ then the pair o’ them stood waitin’ 
for Teddykins to give another roar. 

“The pause was just long enough for me to make my plans. I 
couldn’t cut out the pocket in time, but I flung the whole garment (it 
was some sort of Empire coat, I believe, with delirious trimmin’s) over 
my shoulder, an’ run across an’ locked the bedroom door. Then I 
gave ’alf-a-dozen realistic an’ ’igh-class ’owls, simultaneously draggin’ 
the dressin’-table away from the winder. Teddykins an’ me made 
melody together, likewise the nurse, who’d found ’erself locked in, while 
the people below danced from one door to another an’ screamed instruc- 
tions, an’ the woman said she didn’t care so long as Teddykins was safe, 
an’ the man—bein’ sarcastic, in spite o’ the confusion—told ’er that as 
there appeared to be a healthy infant in each room, she could take ’er 
choice an’ let ’er sister adopt the other. 

* An’ in the midst of it all, I dropped lightly out of the winder into 
the back-garden, an’ scuttled across into a field near by, bein’ tired, 
an’ ’ungry, an’ in no mood for further amatoor theatricals. 

“The contents o’ the pocket ? My dear Sir, I regret to say that, 
on extractin’ the paper I found there, which was lyin’ neatly folded in 
a small silver box with ‘ From Uncle Joseph’ scratched on the lid, I so 
far forgot my social position as to chuck it back at the ’ouse with suffi- 
cient force to break one o’ the lower winders. . . . The fifteen-thousand- 
pound gift was nothin’ more nor less than a ticket for the great an’ 
ighly-advertised lottery to be ’eld at the City o’ Bremen, an’ the 
sum o’ money allooded to by Teddykins’ optimistic papa merely the 


amount o’ the fust prize!” 
* . ~ * * * - 


The grey-coated, grey-headed tramp shook his head, and," still 
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shaking it, rose to his feet with a certain unsteadiness which may have 
been due to the potency of my Aunt Elizabeth’s cider. 

On his way to the gate he paused to eye me sorrowfully. 

“ You will, I’m sure, sympathise when I tell you that only yesterday 
I read in a copy o’ the Daily Wire that ticket No. 117,773 ’ad won the 
Grand Prize in the German State Lottery—a sum which, even allowin’ 
for a modest pint o’ bitter a day, would ’ave long sufficed to free me 
from the necessity o’ pickin’ groundsel from the ’edges an’ tryin’ to 
sell it at a penny a bunch. . . . Good-day to you, Sir!” 


“SCUTTLED ACROSS INTO A FIELD 
NEAR BY,” 





TOBIN’S PALM 


By O. Henry 


OBIN and me, the two of us, went down to Coney 
one day, for there was four dollars between us, 
and Tobin had need of distractions. For there 
was Katie Mahorner, his sweetheart, of County 
Sligo, lost since she started for America three 
months. before with two hundred dollars her own 
savings, and one hundred dollars from the sale of 

Tobin’s inherited estate, a fine cottage and pig 
on the Bog Shannaugh. And since the letter that Tobin got saying that 
she had started to come to him not a bit of news had he heard or seen 
of Katie Mahorner. Tobin advertised in the papers, but nothing could 
be found of the colleen. 

So, to Coney me and Tobin went, thinking that a turn at the chutes 
and the smell of the popcorn might raise the heart in his bosom. But 
Tobin was a hard-headed man, and the sadness stuck in his skin. He 
ground his teeth at the crying balloons ; he cursed the moving pictures ; 
and, though he would drink* whenever asked, he scorned Punch and 
Judy, and was for licking the tintype men as they came. 

So I gets him down a side way on a board walk where the attractions 
were some less violent. At a little six by eight stall Tobin halts, with a 
more human look in his eye. 

“Tis here,” says he, “ I will be diverted. I'll have the palm of me 
hand investigated by the wonderful palmist of the Nile, and see if what 
is to be will be.” 

Tobin was a believer in signs and the unnatural in nature. He 
possessed illegal convictions in his mind along the subjects of black cats, 
lucky numbers, and the weather predictions in the papers. 

We went into the enchanted chicken coop, which was fixed myster- 
ious with red cloth and pictures of hands with lines crossing ’em like a 
railroad centre. The sign over the door says it is Madame Zozo the 
Egyptian Palmist. There was a fat woman inside in a red jumper with 
pothooks and beasties embroidered upon it. Tobin gives her ten cents 
and extends one of his hands. She lifts Tobin’s hand, which is own 
brother to the hoof of a drayhorse, and examines it to see whether ’tis 
a stone in the frog or a cast shoe he has come for. 

“Man,” says this Madame Zozo, “ the line of your fate shows 

“°Tis not me foot at all,” says Tobin, interrupting. “ Sure, ’tis 
no beauty, but ye hold the palm of me hand,” 
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“ The line shows,” says the Madame, “ that ye’ve not arrived at 
your time of life without bad luck. And there’s more to come. The 
mount of Venus—or is that a stone bruise ?—shows that ye’ve been in 
love. There’s been trouble in your life on account of your sweetheart.” 

“*°Tis Katie Mahorner she has references with,” whispers Tobin to 
me in a loud voice to one side. 

“TI see,” says the palmist, “a great deal of sorrow and tribulation 
with one whom ye cannot forget. I see the lines of designation point 
to the letter K and the letter M in her name.” 

“ Whist !” says Tobin to me ; “ do ye hear that ? ” 

“Look out,” goes on the palmist, “for a dark man and a light 
woman ; for they’ll both bring ye trouble. Ye’ll make a voyage upon 
the water very soon, and have a financial loss. I see one line that brings 
good luck. There’s a man coming into your life who will fetch ye good 
fortune. Ye’ll know him when ye see him by his crooked nose.” 

“Is his name set down?” asks Tobin. “ ’Twill be convenient in 
the way of greeting when he backs up to dump off the good luck.” 

“His name,” says the palmist, thoughtful looking, “ is not spelled 
out by the lines, but they indicate ’tis a long one, and the letter ‘ 0’ 


should be in it. There’s no more to tell. Good-evening. Don’t block 
up the door.” 
“Tis wonderful how she knows,” says Tobin as we walk to the 


pier. 

As we squeezed through the gates a nigger man sticks his lighted 
cigar against Tobin’s ear, and there is trouble. Tobin hammers his 
neck, and the women squeal, and by presence of mind I drag the little 
man out of the way before the police come. Tobin is always in an 
ugly mood when enjoying himself. 

On the boat going back, when the man calls “ Who wants the good- 
looking waiter ?” Tobin tried to plead guilty, feeling the desire to blow 
the foam off a crock of suds, but when he felt in his pocket he found 
himself discharged for lack of evidence. Somebody had disturbed his 
change during the commotion. So we sat, dry, upon the stools, listening 
to the Dagoes fiddling on deck. If anything, Tobin was lower in spirits 
and less congenial with his misfortunes than when we started. 

On a seat against the railing was a young woman dressed suitable 
for red automobiles, with hair the colour of an unsmoked meerschaum. 
In passing by, Tobin kicks her foot without intentions, and, being polite 
to ladies when in drink, he tries to give his hat a twist while apologising. 
But he knocks it off, and the wind carries it overboard. 

Tobin came back and sat down, and I began to look out for him, 
for the man’s adversities were becoming frequent. He was apt, when 
pushed so close by hard luck, to kick the best dressed man he could see, 
and try to take command of the boat. 

Presently Tobin grabs my arm and says, excited : “ Jawn,” says he, 
* do ye know what we're doing ? We're taking a voyage upon the water.” 

“There now,” says J; “subdue yeself. The boat’ll land in ten 


minutes more.” 
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“ Look,” says he, “ at the light lady upon the bench. And have 
ye forgotten the nigger man that burned me ear? And isn’t the money 
I had gone—a dollar sixty-five it was?” 

I thought he was no more than summing up his catastrophes so as 
to get violent with good excuse, as men will do, and I tried to make him 
understand such things was trifles. 

“Listen,” says Tobin. “ Ye’ve no ear for the gift of prophecy or 
the miracles of the inspired. What did the palmist lady tell ye out of 
me hand? °Tis coming true before your eyes. ‘ Look out,’ says she, 
‘for a dark man and a light woman; they’ll bring ye trouble.’ Have 
ye forgot the nigger man, though he got some of it back from me fist ? 
Can ye show me a lighter woman than the blonde lady that was the 
cause of me hat falling in the water? And where’s the dollar sixty-five 
I had in me vest when we left the shooting gallery ? ” 

The way Tobin put it, it did seem to corroborate thevat of predic- 
tion, though it looked to me that these accidents could happen to any one 
at Coney without the implication of palmistry. 

Tobin got up and walked around on deck, looking close at the 
passengers out of his little red eyes. I asked him the interpretation of 
his movements. Ye never know what Tobin has in his mind until he 
begins to carry it out. 

“Ye should know,” says he, “ I’m working out the salvation pro- 
mised by the lines in me palm. I’m looking for the crooked-nose man 
that’s to bring me good luck. ’Tis all that will save us. Jawn, did ye 
ever see a straighter-nosed gang of hellions in the days of your 
life ?” 

’Twas the nine-thirty boat, and we landed and walked up-town 
through Twenty-second Street, Tobin being without his hat. 

On a street corner, standing under a gas-light and looking over the 
elevated road at the moon, was a man. A long man he was, dressed 
decent, with a cigar between his teeth, and I saw that his nose made 
two twists from the bridge to end, like the wriggle of a snake. Tobin 
saw it at the same time, and I heard him breathe hard like a horse when 
you take the saddle off. He went straight up to the man, and I went 
with him. 

“‘ Good-night to ye,” Tobin says to the man. The man takes out his 
cigar and passes the compliments sociable. 

“Would ye hand us you name,” asks Tobin, “ and let us look at the 
size of it? It may be our duty to become acquainted with ye.” 

“‘ My name,” said the man, polite, “is Friedenhausman—Maximus 
G. Friedenhausman.” 

“Tis the right length,” says Tobin. “ Do you spell it with an ‘ 0’ 
anywhere down the stretch of it ? ” 

“1 do not,” says the man. 

“Can ye spell it with an ‘o0’?” inquires Tobin, turning anxious. 

“If your conscience,” says the man with the nose, “ is indisposed 
toward foreign idioms ye might to please yourself smuggle the letter 
into the penultimate syllable.” 
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“*°Tis well, says Tobin. ‘ You’re in the presence of Jawn Malone 
and Daniel Tobin.” 

“*Tis highly appreciated,” says the man, with a bow. “ And now 
since I cannot conceive that ye would hold a spelling bee upon the street 
corner, will ye name some reasonable excuse for being at large ? ” 

“ By the two signs,” answers Tobin, trying to explain, “ which ye 
display according to the reading of the Egyptian palmist from the sole 
of me hand, ye’ve been nominated to offset with good luck the lines of 
trouble leading to the nigger man and the blonde lady with her feet 
crossed in the boat, besides the financial loss of a dollar sixty-five, all so 
far fulfilled according to Hoyle.” 

The man stopped smoking and looked at me. 

“Have ye any amendments,” he asks, “ to offer to that statement, 
or are ye one too? I thought by the looks of ye ye might have him in 
charge.” « 

“None,” says I to him, “ except that as one horseshoe resembles 
another so are ye the picture of good luck as predicted by the hand of me 
friend. If not, then the lines of Danny’s hand may have been crossed, 
I don’t know.” 

“There’s two of ye,” says the man with the nose, looking up and 
down for the sight of a policeman. “ [ve enjoyed your company im- 
mense. Good-night.” 

With that he shoves his cigar in his mouth, and moves across the 
street, stepping fast. But Tobin sticks close to one side of him and me 
at the other 

“What!” says he, stopping on the opposite sidewalk and pushing 
back his hat ; “ do ye follow me? I tell ye,” he says very loud, “ I’m 
proud to have met ye. But it is my desire to be rid of ye. I am off to 
me home.” 

“Do,” says Tobin, leaning against his sleeve. ‘“ Do be off to your 
home. And I will sit at the door of it till ye come out in the morning. 
For the dependence is upon ye to obviate the curse of the nigger man 
and the blonde lady and the financial loss of the one-sixty-five.” 

“Tis a strange hallucination,” says the man, turning to me as 
a more reasonable lunatic. “ Hadn’t ye better get him home ? ” 

“Listen, man,” says I to him. “ Daniel Tobin is as sensible as he 
ever was. Mabe he is a bit deranged on account of having drink enough 
to disturb but not enough to settle his wits, but he is no more than follow- 
ing out the legitimate path of his superstitions and predicaments, which 
I will explain to you.” With that I relates the facts about the palmist 
lady and how the finger-of suspicion points to him as an instrument of 
good fortune. ‘ Now, understand,” I concludes, “ my position in this 
riot. Iam the friend of me friend Tobin, according to me interpretations. 
’Tis easy to be a friend to the prosperous, for it pays ; ’tis not hard to bea 
friend to the poor, for ye get puffed up by gratitude and have your pic- 
ture printed standing in front of a tenement with a scuttle of coal and an 
orphan in each hand. But it strains the art of friendship to be true 
friend to a born fool. And that’s what I’m doing,” says I, “ for, in my 
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opinion, there’s no fortune to be read from the palm of me hand that 
wasn’t printed there with the handle of a pick. And, though, ye’ve got 
the crookedest nose in New York City, I misdoubt that all the fortune- 
tellers doing business could milk good luck from ye. But the lines of 
Danny’s hand pointed to ye fair, and I'll assist him to experiment with 
ye until he’s convinced ye’re dry.” 

After that the man turns, sudden, to laughing. He leans against 
a corner and laughs considerable. Then he claps me and Tobin on the 
backs of us and takes us by an arm apiece. 

“Tis my mistake,” says he. “ How could I be expecting anything 
30 fine and wonderful to be turning the corner upon me? I came near 
being found unworthy. Hard by,” says he, “ is a cafe, snug and suitable 
for the entertainment of idiosyncrasies. Let us go there and have a 
drink while we discuss the unavailability of the categorical.” 

So saying, he marched me and Tobin to the back room of a saloon, 
and ordered drinks, and laid the money on the table. He looks at me and 
Tobin like brothers of his, and we have the cigars. 

“Ye must know,” said the man ot destiny, “‘ that me walk in life 
is one that is called the literary. I wander abroad be night seeking 
idiosyncrasies in the masses and truth in the heavens above. When ye 
came upon me I was in contemplation of the elevated road in conjunc- 
tion with the chief luminary of night. The rapid transit is poetry and 

rt: the moon but a tedious, dry body, moving by rote. But these are 

private opinions, for, in the business of literature, the conditions are 
reversed. °*Tis me hope to be writing a book to explain the strange 
things I have discovered in life.” 

“Ye will put me in a book,” says Tobin, disgusted ; “ will ye put 
me in a book?” 

“I will not,” says the man, “ for the covers will not hold ye. Not 
yet. The best I can do is to enjoy ye meself, for the time is not ripe for 
destroying the limitations of print. Ye would look fantastic in type. All 
alone by meself must I drink this cup of joy. But I thank ye, boys ; I 
am truly grateful.” 

“The talk ot ye,” says Tobin, blowing through his moustache 
and pounding the table with his fist, “is an eyesore to me patience. 
There was good luck promised out of the crook of your nose, but ye 
bear fruit like the bang of adrum. Ye resemble, with your noise of books 
the wind blowing through a crack. Sure, now, I would be thinking the 
palm of me hand lied but for the coming true of the nigger man and the 
blonde lady and 

“ Whist ! ” says the long man ; “ would ye be led astray by physiog- 
nomy? Me nose will do what it can within bounds. Let us have these 
glasses filled again, for ’tis good to keep idiosyncrasies well moistened, 
they being subject to deterioration in a dry moral atmosphere.” 

So, the man of literature makes good, to my monition, for he pays 
cheerful for everything, the capital of me and Tobin being exhausted by 
prediction. But Tobin is sore, and drinks quiet, with the red showing 
in his eyes. 
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By andjby we moved out, for ’twas eleven o’clock, and stands a bit 
upon the sidewalk. And then the man he says he must be going home, 
and invites me and Tobin to walk that way. We arrives on aside street 
two blocks away where there is a stretch of brick houses with high stoops 
and iron fences. The man stops at one of them and looks up at the top 
windows which he finds dark. 

“*Tis me humble dwelling,” says he, “ and I begin to perceive by 
the signs that me wife has retired to slumber. Therefore I will venture 
a bit in the way of hospitality. ”Tis me wish that ye enter the basement 
room, where we dine, and partake of a reasonable refreshment. There 
will be some fine cold fowl and cheese and a bottle or two of ale. Ye will 
be welcome to enter and eat, for I am indebted to ye for diversions.” 

The appetite and conscience of me and Tobin was congenial to the 
proposition, though ’twas sticking hard in Danny’s superstitions to think 
that a few drinks and a cold lunch should represent the good fortune 
promised by the palm of his hand. 

“‘ Step down the steps,” says the man with the crooked nose, “ and 
I will enter by the door above and let ye in. I will ask the new girl we 
have in the kitchen,” says he, “‘ to make ye a pot of coffee to drink before 
ye go. “Tis fine coffee Katie Mahorner makes for a green girl just landed 
three months. Step in,” says the man, “ and I’ll send her down to ye.” 
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<J]ORD ERNEST was by no means well acquainted 
with the suburbs of London. Within a mile of St. 
James’s Street, he was at home, and even as far east 
as Charing Cross he could find his way about. But 
the suburbs he knew not; they were to him an un- 
charted sea, as unfamiliar as hot cross buns would 
be toan Esquimau. Consequently you might have 








2 seen him one afternoon early in the summer a year 
or two ago, walking somewhat aimlessly along Anglesea Road, Notting 
Hill. He had started on this journey in the hope of acquiring a note- 
worthy cameo for his collection. This he had read of in an advertise- 
ment in the “ Curio,” and had forthwith proceeded in a hansom to 
the address given. He had dismissed his cab without thinking of his 
return journey, and after discovering very quickly that the cameo was 
merely a recent Birmingham product he had left the house and walked 
along the road to find the main street and a cab rank. 

Some distance along the road, he passed a large house standing in 
its own grounds a little way back from the road. In front of the house 
was a curved carriage drive with two gates, and at the second gate a man 
was standing. This in itself was not unusual, but the man’s appearance 
was. His feet were enveloped in large coloured handkerchiefs, one 
blue and white, the other red and yellow. White flannel trousers were 
met at the waist by a Union Jack which was draped carefully over the 
shoulders and secured in front with two clips used in the game of croquet, 
one of blue and one of red. Of vest or shirt there was no sign, though 
the day was not hot, and this curious assortment of garments was crowned 
by a small black bonnet, such as is generally worn by charwomen. Lord 
Ernest, who was walking in the road, was sufficiently human to gaze for 
some seconds at the curious spectacle, and he was just abreast of the gate 
when the man smiled pleasantly and exclaimed : “I say!” 

Lord Ernest was so surprised that he said “ Hullo!” certainly for 
the first time in fifteen years. 
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“Come in and have a game,” said the strange person, still smiling 
pleasantly, “ I’ve got an awfully good game here.” 

Lord Ernest stood still in the road. Within him, the convention 
of his training and life struggled against that touch of whimsicality 
that made him so unlike other people. The natural_trait™soon won, 


however, and he walked to the gate. TR el ey me gh 
“‘ A game of what ?” he queried politely. ooh Om. he 
“Come in and I’ll show you,” said the stranger. “It’s a fine game. 


I invented it myself,” 


Fe 


‘‘aT THE SECOND GATE A MAN WAS STANDING.” 


He led the way round the side of the house on to a pleasant lawn 
shaded on all sides by trees and shrubs. At one end of the lawn stood a 
wicker table and some garden chairs. The genial stranger took a basket 
from the table and showed its contents to Lord Ernest. They were 
rather peculiar—consisting of twelve brightly-coloured eggs. Lord 
Ernest took one up and examined it. 

“It’s a china egg,” he said. 

“ Quite right,” said the stranger, “ they’re all china eggs. I stole 
"em, everyone.” 

Lord Ernest endeavoured to blend polite interest with the astonish- 
ment natural enough in his expression. 
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Lord Ernest’s Adventure in Notting Hill ,,; 


“You see,” went on the stranger, “I collect these eggs. I get up 
at night and go round the different hen-houses near here. And I steal 
the china. eggs, ha! ha! ”—and he chuckled to himself. “I leave the 
real eggs, and take these. That’s rather smart, isn’t it. You see no one 
would suspect a man of stealing china eggs, would he ? ” 

“T should imagine not,” agreed Lord Ernest. 

_ “Well, then I colour them,” said the stranger. “ Enamel—all 
different colours—aren’t they pretty ?” 

Lord Ernest was about to answer when a loud noise proceeded from 
the house. It sounded like a man kicking a door violently and was 
mingled with muffled cries. 

The stranger frowned slightly. 

“Do you hear anything ?” he said. 

“TI certainly thought I heard a noise,” said Lord Ernest, as the 


sounds broke out again. 
The stranger’s frown deepened and he glared at the house. Then 


his frown changed to a smile. 

“ Oh well, it’s all right,” he said. ‘“ He can’t get out. It’s only a 
friend of mine. I’ve locked him in. You see if I hadn’t—he’d have 
locked me in. And that wouldn’t have done, would it? Not at all. 
But J got to the door first, and J had the key. So he’s in and I’m out,” 
and his smile grew broader. “It’s a good strong door,” he added, 
meditatively. 

Then his eye fell on the coloured eggs and he took up the basket 
again. “ About this game” he said. “ You take six eggs, and I’ll take 
the other six. Then I sit here and you blindfold me, and go off and hide 
your eggs—anywhere on the lawn or the border round it, but not beyond. 
Then you sit here and I blindfold you and go and hide my eggs. Then 
we both go and look for the other’s eggs. Half an hour to find ’em in. 
If you haven’t found them all then you lose. It’s a fine idea isn’t it ?” 

“It’s worthy of you,” said Lord Ernest sincerely, and the polite 
stranger bowed. 

“Come and blindfold me,” he said, and sat on a chair. Lord Ernest 
took out his handkerchief and tied it carefully over the other’s eyes. 
Then he took his six eggs and strolling round the lawn disposed them in 
various places, concealing the gaudy colours as well as he could. Then 
he returned to the stranger who whipped off the handkerchief as he came 
up. 
“ Your turn,” he said. ‘ Sit down and I’ll blindfold you.” 

Lord Ernest took a chair and the stranger slipped the handkerchief 
over his head. As he knotted it, it slid down too low and Lord Ernest 
felt a tiny thrill run through him as the stranger’s fingers, long and 
nervous, lingered for a second on his throat. But the handkerchief was 
fastened over his eyes in an instant—and then there was silence for a 
time, broken only by a rustling noise from the far end of the lawn. The 
stranger was not long in hiding his eggs and when he came back he 
startled Lord Ernest for a second time by speaking from behind after 


creeping up quite noiselessly. 
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“ Half an hour,” he said, as he unknotted the handkerchief, “ no 
more: put your watch on the table, will you. Mine’s indoors. Then 
we can both see how the time is going. Oh—and I say—we must play 
for something—what shall it be ? ” 

“ Just what you like,” said Lord Ernest, who had by now thoroughly 
entered into the spirit of the thing “ five shillings or five pounds ? ” 

“Til tell you what,” said the stranger, “ we'll play for our lives, 
eh? That'll be much more exciting. The loser is to shoot himself. 
That’s the very thing. Here’s a pistol,” and he lugged a service pattern 
revolver from somewhere inside the Union Jack, and laid it by Lord 
Ernest’s watch on the table. ‘‘ Now then, off you go,” and he rushed to 
the border and picked up a blue egg which Lord Ernest had deposited 
behind a flower pot, uttering a scream of triumph as he picked it 
up. 

: If you had asked Lord Ernest why he made no objection to the 
stranger’s startling proposal, he would in all probability have answered 
“* My dear fellow, in for a penny in for a pound,—and in any case I had 
a sporting chance of winning.” 

Accordingly he proceeded to make a round of the lawn in search of 
china eggs. Although he looked diligently in a great many unlikely 
places, he met with no success for quite twenty minutes, when he came 
across three, all hidden together in a thick clump of violets. These he 
carried to the table on which the stranger had already deposited four 
eggs. For five minutes more he poked and peered among the bushes and 
plants, but no sign of an egg could he see. 

Meanwhile the stranger had found his fifth egg and was rushing 
wildly about in search of the last. This, however, he was unable to find 
for fully five minutes, as Lord Ernest had balanced it in a rose bush 
whose buds just matched its crimson colour. When he did find it he 
seized it with a perfect screech of triumph. He rushed to the table and 
began to dance round and round with one eye on the watch and one on 
Lord Ernest, pouring out a flood of remarks as he did so. 

“ Five minutes to go—you’ve only got three eggs—I’ve got all my 
six—you’ll lose, you’ll lose ! Four minutes to go; hurry up, man, and find 
another! I'll tell you what, I’ll show you two and make a sporting 
finish.” And he careered to the far end of the lawn and picked two 
green eggs out of neat little holes in the grass where they lay with only 
the tops showing. 

“Only two minutes left,” he cried, “ only two minutes, fifty, forty 
thirty, twenty, ten—one minute—three quarters—half a minute, you 
lose, you lose!” and in a frenzy of excitement he turned head over heels 
on the grass. As he did so a bright yellow egg flew violently out from 
some hiding place—not to be too strictly localised—in his costume and 
rolled to Lord Ernest’s feet. The stranger sat up and rubbed his head 
ruefully. 

“ Dash it all,” he said, “‘ what an ass I was—you’d never have found 
it there.” 

Lord Ernest picked the yellow egg up and laid it on the table, 














‘** FIVE SECONDS TO SPARE.’"’ 


“‘ Five seconds to spare,” he said looking at his watch, “ that 
a close finish : I suppose we call it a draw.” 

“It certainly is a draw,” agreed the stranger. 

** And there is no need for any shooting,” said Lord Ernest. 

“Why, of course there is,” said the stranger cheerfully, “rather more 
than there would have been if I hadn’t dropped that beastly egg. You 
see, neither of us has won. »So we must both have lost. So each must 
shoot himself,” and he, got up and walked to the table. 

“IT see,” said Lord Ernest, calmly. He took up the revolver by 
the barrel, and handed it to the stranger. “ After you,” he said politely. 

* * * * * * * 


They buried the lunatic three days later. 
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HAMPSTEAD: YESTERDAY 
AND TO-DAY 


By EpccumBe STALEY 


OLVES! Wolves!” the dread cry came hurtling 
through the great gaunt stems of the forest trees 
out North End way. 

“Wolves !”—the herd heard it as he shep- 
herded his flock over the rolling downs,and, casting 
aside his crook and his heavy skin, he dashed 
wildly towards shelter. 

“Wolves! ””—the villaine heard it, as he delved 
and digged for his Lord in the homestead, and, gathering his children, 
he fast barred his hovel door. 

“Wolves ! Wolves!” echoed from down to down, the cry ran 
swiftly with the cool purling stream right down Kilburn. The heron 
and the wild duck in the marshes ruffled their plumage, and hid them- 
selves among the rushes. Hark! the hard iron bell of the hermit’s cell 
by Golder’s End gives tongue to warn the faithful—wolves hinder work 
and Mass. 

The pack has traversed wastes of land, and dashed by tasteless 
waters. Fat sheep and goats—may be a calf or two—are only got at 
Hampstead. No draught so delicious and so invigorating as the waters 
of Well Walk. 

Just as a straying cow in Bolivia discovered the virtues of quinine 
by sheer accident, so a wolf,“ were ”’ or not, first drew human lips to drain 
the springs of tonic chalybeate in the Vale of Health. 

The age of wolves and ghosts and phantoms has passed, perhaps, 
but not so very many years ago, probably before the hideous embank- 
ment of Spaniards Road was abortived, persons passing twixt Jack 
Straw’s Castle and the Vale of Health, were wont to meet near midnight, 
ghostly, hurrying figures—were they cattle, as some averred, or were 
they the primeval ancestors of the ’Appy ’Ampstead ass, as others 
trivially suggested ? I cannot say, but I believe they were the spirits 
of ravening wolves of the evening transmigrated into the masked, armed 
figures of highwaymen ! 

Would you believe it—no more than one hundred years ago a Mr. 
and Mrs. Orrell of Oxford Street were held up in their conveyance by a 
footpad, who sheered off, as became a solitary member of the pack, when 
opposed by greater force! But after all, wolves of the Dick Turpin 
class were always rare in Hampstead—* bold, bad villains” are not 
numerous even now—for the evil-minded and light-fingered are not given 








VIEW OF HAMPSTEAD FROM THE FOOTWAY, GREAT ROAD, POND STREET. 
(After an engraving by R. Sager.) 


to heroics now-a-days. Jack Straw himself belonged to the fourteenth 
century, so we cannot take count of him. 

Yet there were a few wolfish depredators hidden here and there, 
in Belses (Belsize), whose eyes were fastened on the five score fine coaches 
filled with gamblers—all were “ winners ” then—which passed to and 


fro from London Town. For their behoof the worthy authorities 
deputed twelve strong knaves and fierce, to guard the coach road between 
dusk and dawn: for, of course, no one could “ play the game ” by day- 
light. 

But Hampstead never had half as bad a name for highwaymen in 
the good old days as it has, alas, to-day for burglars, though the two 
designations are synonymous, both wolfish. 

At first sight, there is not much connection between highwaymen and 
washerwomen—it we bar the indiscretions of Cupid—and yet, even so 
long ago, the nobles of the Tudor Court and the citizens of “ Whitting- 
ton’s village ” would not have their starched things done anywhere than 
in the ponds of Hampstead, no water made them whiter. Perhaps the 
amorous and daring freebooters made off with the best, and did not, 
as the old song has it, “ give the weeping laundry-maids their own again !” 

Farriers had a fondness for Hampstead in the cinquecento. Good 
old Ben Johnson speaks well of the Farriers of Hemstede and of the 
Tinkers of Belses, in his ** Tale of a Tub.” Both these guilds of craftsmen 
knew their business well: where went fashion, went spending. Run- 
away weddings and more leisurely funerals were lavish in horseshoes, 
and then most big people’s things needed the mendings they couldn’t 
do themselves. A tinker was a superior sort of person, and ranked 
always above “ the tailor and the candle-stick maker.” 

“This village,” writes an old chronicleer, in 1735, “is much fre- 
quented by good company, that could well be expected, seeing its nearness 
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i to London ; but much care should 
~) be taken to discourage the meaner 
*;| sort from making it a place of 
| residence, since, after Scarborough, 
Bath, and Tunbridge it is one of 
the politest places in England.” 

The quaint old writer had a 
ready wit, and, for us, a timely 
one to boot. He never so much 
tee wee : - as names Brighton, Margate, or 

POND STREET, MIDDLE OF NINETEENTH 4 
pomcennecnetee Blackpool, they were so immea- 
surably outside all comparison 
with Hampstead: So they are to-day, simply vulgar dumping grounds 
for ill-conditioned snobs of both sexes—snobs never come to 
Hampstead ! 

We may say at once, very little of “ the village ” is now left. The 

Local Government Board and the London County Council have between 
them, “ bettermented ” all the frontages, pulled off the swinging shutters 
from the shops, and made the floors of ground rooms level with the steps 
outside. 
Pity so little is recked of the very worthy and ancient Borough 
Council. That body, headed by the excellent Mayor, the ever-courteous 
and the enterprising Town Clerk, Mr.Johnson, and his able and urbane 
assistant, have done and are doing much for the amenities of Hampstead. 
For example, it was little less than a stroke of genius which planned the 
splendid Electrical Exhibition in the Public Baths last month. The 
idea was to find profitable use for the elaborate plant at the Power 
Station in other directions than lighting. 

Pretty laundrésses—doubtless daughters of the old time Heath 
washerwomen—showed how to iron and gaffer with electric irons. 
Natty waiting-maids, with neat little electric kettles and saucepans, 
boiled and cooked tasty breakfasts and teas. No more than fifty minutes 
were required to serve up an excellent electrically cooked dinner! This 
is, of course, all by the way—but it exhibits how the simple delights of 
other days have been adapted to the more scientific modes of to-day. 
Hampstead always takes the lead ! 

Back once more to the feet of the Histrionic Muse! Hampstead 
woke up wonderfully when good Queen Anne came to the throne. She 
was a jolly soul, and made everything about her jolly too. Not indeed 
that Her Majesty ever visited the “ healthy village,” but her lieges did so 
in ever-increasing numbers. They quickly discovered “a special charm 
in its atmosphere and a sense of decorum and good breeding in its society.” 

The quaint old houses in Church Road began to be occupied by 
foreigners of distinction,"and merchants from Russia, Turkey and Spain 
took up their residence. The charms of Hampstead have never lost their 
attractiveness for the strangers within our gates. To-day one half of the 
inhabitants are of foreign origin: a mere Britisher encounters money- 
making, money-spending Germans and-Scandinavians everywhere—and 
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they are good citizens no IRIE oe aN 
doubt. Many of them ee 
ave been led to the House 
f Bondage by buxom 
British maidens—a_ gold 
laurel-leaf in the crown of 
women’s enterprise, most 
certainly ! 

The “ hub ” of society 
in the eighteenth century 
was, of course, the Well 
Walk, as we call it now. 
Still there trickles a little HAMPSTEAD FROM THE WELL WALK. 
limpid streamlet, trickling ee ee 
like many other things to waste. Then people were more economical 
of Nature’s gifts. Indeed the chalybeate spring was known in the Merry 
Monarch’s time, for did not dainty, flirty little Dorothy Rippin 
dispense her glasses and her kisses, and pin to tender breasts of beaux 
her pretty little metal tokens ! 

The Pump Room was first opened in 1701: “ Fronting the road 
betwixt a range of trees which were perfumed with the sweet Hampstead 
breeze.” On August 18th, “ a consort—vocal and instrumental began 
at 10.0 a.m. till 10.0 P. -m. Dancing betwixt 2.0 p.m. and 5.0 p.m. Tickets, 
6d. each, a shilling for the dances.” 

Those who did not sing or dance could play bowls on the green behind, 
and quaff their punch. Next the Pump Room was the Long Room 
which gave upon the Heath, and had a raffling alley, rooms for cards and 
dice, and a “ Lounge,” as we should call it with boudoirs for the ladies. 
The subscription was comparatively high—{1 Is. the year,—but then 
the tea and coffee was proportionately cheap—no more than sixpence a 
cup. Nevertheless, what with. gambling, flirting and the like, all present- 
able gentlefolk could lose their money “ with ease and elegance” as it 
wasyremarked. Strict were the sumptuary laws, what time the daily 
stage coach ran from 
Nardo’s Coffee House at 
Temple Bar to “Mr. 
Tiptoe’s ” dancing school. 
“‘ Shoes were worn not to 
exceed four inches high in 
the heels, whilst periwigs 
were docked at three feet.” 
—surely a mis-measure- 
ment, otherwise the 
wearers must have been 
heathen Chinese ! 

There was a limit, 
happily, to the expanse of 
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they were unrigged and 
packed inside the boot! 
Each fair one carried in her 
muff “ Bavarian red liquor 
for her cheeks, and Hun- 
garian green water for her 
nerves.” Damask _ silks 
with gold and silver em- 
broideries formed the staple 
for the fashions, and 
feathers were worn as now 
by merry coster girls on 
THE LONG ROOM, HAMPSTEAD, FROM THE HEATH. holiday. 

(After an engraving by Chatelaine, 1745.) Men’s coats had gold 
and silver cuffs; their “ falls” and ruffles were of fine lace, and they 
wore to the gambling tables, red heels to their shoes and red ribbon 
bows at their sword hilts. 

Jenny Diver was an habituée of the Long Room. Never was there 
a more appropriate name for an arrant pickpocket : she knew where to 
find the purses and the foibles of her victims ; and they were too soft 
hearted to denounce her. It was said that Jemmy Bower, the vocalist, 
was an accomplice ; anyhow he was “as fine a gentleman as any one 
among them,” though over fond of beef and beer. 


Sion Chapel, of blessed memory, no longer exists. Next door to the 
Old Wells Tavern it furnished the merry company with the accolade of 


all clandestine appointments. The “ splicing” cost no more than five 


shillings for the licence, and another “ fiver ” for the marriage breakfast 
in the adjoining garden. “ Being a private and a pleasure place, many 
persons of the highest fashion were married there,” so says Read’s 
“Weekly Journal,” of September 8th, 1716. Marriage apparently 
was a much more simple matter than divorce in those days,—the positions 
are reversed to-day ! 

Constable and Keats, lived in Well Walk—one merrily rolling up and 
down the Heath, dashing colours on his palette : the other “ sobbing his 
life away vainly trying to make poetry of his will.” 

The “ village ” was a street of little shops running up the steep hill, 
their fronts were boarded and their windows small; they had wooden 
shutters, and cobbles formed the footway. Every one was kind to his 
neighbour, each knew the other’s stock—never appreciably diminished 
or increased—and there was no jealousy and no hurry. Nowadays the 
“ village ” is still looking up the street, up into the sky, up in prices, but, 
alas, there are trade rivalries and jealousies, and the stocks are new, and 
sell well to emulative customers. 

Belses, or Belsize as we call it, was always reckoned part of Hamp- 
stead—the fashionable part. When other company from Fleet Street 
and Cheape came flocking in their “ furbiloes and scarves and scampy 
clothes ” they attracted “ pimps in crampt up cloaths—to catch appren- 
tices”? Then the “ smarts ” went off the Belses House and Pepys went 








VIEW OF HAMPSTEAD FROM PRIMROSE HILL. 
(After an engraving by Boye.) 


there too— the garden wonderfully fine and fragrant with orange trees 
and lemons,”—says he, and he might have added full of frocks and 
frills. 

Sid Howell—“ the Welsh Ambassador”—opened the place in 
1720 free from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. “Those who wish for an 


early stroll” he put up “in the park can have breakfast as 
cheap as in their own lodgings.” He was an enterprising impresario 
was Sid, for in July the following year, who should drive up 
in coach and six, but the Prince and Princess of Wales— 
George II. later on—and Caroline. of Brandenburgh-Anspach— 
with a gallant company, all jabbering bas-German. Sid gave them boar 
and deer to hunt and athletic sports. They all tasted the Hampstead 
waters, breathed the air, and gobbled up the good things laid out al fresco. 
George gambled and drank—Caroline gambled and nagged : they were 
both in and out of the fashion. 

Sid only charged sixpence for entrance on ordinary days, but “ all 
found sitting on the wall will be prosecuted!” But Belsize was never 
quite a popular rendezvous : New Georgia was more in the way of the 
vulgar London shop-keepers, like Zachary Treacle, for gatherings, so 
relates “‘ The Idler,” No. 15, July, 1758 (the grand ancestor of our present 
pushing periodical). 

Open on Sundays, when reptiles darting out of mock caverns and 
douches of water from unexpected pipes, startled and damped the ardour 
of the merry makers. The special sport was kissing through the “ Lover’s 
Pillory ”’—sometimes a-face got smacked ! 

There was a “ maze” too, such were very common everywhere, 
both mentally and arboreally—and a “ wilderness,” with prizes—first 
in and out. Tom Browne, in “ Amusements of the People” says :— 

‘ Both sexes meet and mutually serve one another as guides to lose their 
way; and in good sooth, the windings and the turnings in the little 
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“wilderness”” are so intricate 
that the most experienced 
mothers often lose themselves 
in looking for their daughters.” 

Ineffable Pepys went tc 
New Georgia snobbishly, and 
he prated about “the rude 
conduct of the gallants oi 
the town—citizens,”. he says 
“ spent their holidays pulling off 
cherries and God knows what 
else!” — 

At the “Spaniards” was 

THE “‘ SPANIARDS TAVERN,” HAMPSTEAD. a lovely 4 Ring of Folly,” a 

ee pleasaunce bordered by leafy 
arbours, where “ ’prentice-boys sat sipping bottle ale with pretty 
sempstresses on their laps.” One, William Staples, laid out the gardens 
in 1765 and there are “staples” there to-day. Mrs. Bardwell 
used to drink dishes ot china tea with Mr. Raddle in a grotto screened 
from view, if Charles Dickens is to be believed. Mr. Pickwick too, loved 
gossip and adventure: whether he really discovered the source of the 
Hampstead waters, nobody really knows. 

Time would not suffice to tell of Hogarth, Reynolds, Garrick, 
Sterne and Foote playing bowls and svearing all the while at the “ Old 
Bull and Bush.” Clarissa Harlowe did not go in for vulgarity, nor did 
Frances Burney and Evelina, “ the fairest of the fair”—they merely 
flirted, that was all. 

Doughty deeds were done at the “‘ Upper Flask” by Pope and Steele, 
Dr. Johnson and Lord Chatham, and Crabbe and Vane made love to 
Mrs. Barbould. The “ Kit-Kat Club” was noted for punch as well as 
scandal. Shelley, Hazlitt, Haydn, and Leigh Hunt preferred the “ Vale 
of Health,” but that salubrious locality never looked so smart as when 
Prince Esterhazy flashed his diamonds in the candle light, and tossed 
his pearl-trimmed hussar jacket over his left arm as he paraded up and 
down with Kitty Brougham. 

Verily life was free and easy then—as free and easy as it is now, 


PUNCH AND SKITTLES AT NEW GEORGIA, 1813. 
(Woodcut,by Cruikshank.) 
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perhaps rather more so, perhaps less? The Comedy of “ Hampstead 
Heath ” dates from Queen Anne: it was enacted at Drury Lane and at 
the Globe—not Shakespeare’s ! 

Smart : “ Assemblies so near to us give us an excellent example of each 
degree. We have Court ladies, that are all air and no dress ; city ladies 
that are overdressed and no air, and country dames, with broad brown 
aces like Stepney buns; besides an endless number of Fleet Street 
sempstresses that dance with their clothes hanging about them as loose 
as* their characters.” 

Arabella: “ Well, this Hampstead’s a charming place to dance all 
night at the ‘ Well,’ and to be treated at Mother Huld’s: to have presents 
made to one at the raffling shops, and then to be taken to the Caen wood 
with a man of wit that’s not over rude, but to be five or six miles from 
one’s husband—Oh, that is - 

Verily all the world is a stage, with many scenes and many actors, 
but the one and the other remain much the same, whether the play runs 
a few weeks or runs on for centuries. Human nature is hopelessly 
reprobate, despite the good salt of the earth, and nowhere do we experience 
the perfect naturalness of it all as on the breezy downs of Hampstead 
Heath. Pleasure fairs and Bank Holidays are near akin whether the 
year be 1709 or Igog. 

“ Why not live in the open country between Hampstead and Golder’s 
Green!” so runs a pictorial notice at the “ Underground” railway 
station, and in the Tube railway carriages. Yes, why not? People 


living anywhere near Jack Straw’s Castle—no fears now of the fourteenth 
century ghost !—are healthier than the rest of Londoners, fresher 
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looking, more lilting walkers, with sweeter voices, and happier every 
way. 

Very much of the amenity of Hampstead is due to wise borough 
councillors and patient ratepayers—the water supply is unequalled, the 
drainage is complete, dust and smells are unknown; the roads well 
kept ; trees and hedges trim. To all these pleasant methods is due the 
lowest death rate in the Kingdom—the birth rate is in inverse ratio— 
Servants are of course ’appy at "Appy ’Ampstead—they know very well 
the favoured spots for canoodling and the freemasonry of joined hands 
and hearts. Mistresses are far and away less jaded there than anywhere ; 
and masters of the house feel less snappy when they breathe the fragrant 
air coming out of town—last of all, babies thrive nowhere else so well, 
indeed some appear lusty enough to roll their mail carts along them- 
selves ! 

Shopkeepers are wide awake nowadays, No need to ’phone to 
Stores in town, everything in man’s knowledge from hairpins to pantech- 
nicons can be supplied at the shortest notice. So Hampstead, romantic 
in the past is practical in the present : but the blend of both makes an 
ideal condition—a perfect heaven on earth—where all the “ Wolves ” 


are ** Hares!” 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Little Willie was playing one day with the girl next door, 
when the latter exclaimed : 

“ Don’t you hear your mother calling you? That's three 
times she’s done so! Aren’t you going in?” 

“ Not yet,” responded Willie imperturbably. 

“Won't she whip you?” 


“ Naw!” exclaimed Willie, in disgust. “ She ain’t goin’ 


to whip nobody! She’s got company. So, when I go in, she'll 


just say: “ The poor little man has been so deaf since he’s had 


39 


the measles /’ 








*“OUT ON THE COBBLE-STONES LAY JACOB F.LS,” 


THE VENGEANCE OF 
ISRAEL FALS 


By Constance CLYDE 


Illustrated by F. Gregory Brown 


yon faut on. the cobble-stones lay Jacob Fals, a curiously 
Y ei % huddled heap. Within the shielding walls of the 
fs PET ow unnoticed toolshed crouched Simon, safe as yet, 
one hand still automatically clutching his school- 
slate, the other buried in that of grey-haired Israel 
Fals, a father still, though only one thread of life 
connected him with his fatherhood. One child 
he had seen slain, but, as yet, vengeance did not 
mingle with the grief in his heart. Against these Moldavian murderers 
what could a man feel but dull hatred, as against the brutes whose 
brows are scarce lower. Besides, though Jacob, his first born, lay 
dead, his blood outlining the cracks in the pavement, Simon, his Ben- 
jamin, still lived. He thanked the God of Abraham for that, as he 
held the quivering hand. 
The murderers had not found him, and now they were quitting 


the scene ! 
Into the toolshed strolled Ivan Petrovitch, smoking his cigarette, 
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and glancing interestedly round at the results of this latest anti-Semitic 
“* agitation.” 

The Jewish father who crouched kept diplomatically on his knees 
while he whispered, ‘‘ Do not betray him, sir. It is the children whom 
they seek in revenge for Christian infant blood shed by us, they say, 
at our sacrifices. But you are wise ; you know this is not so.” Beneath 
the hoarse voices of the murderers outside his own tones lowered : “ They 
return! They return! Lie thou still, Simon, thou shalt be a man yet. 
O Prince, Great One, do not betray him!” 

Ivan Petrovitch, of Kurovna, and of the Court, took his cigarette 
from his lips and smiled pleasantly. 

“No; I will not betray him, Jew.” 

“God of all men, bless you!” The voice carefully hushed, thrilled 
with gratitude. 

‘Fair dealing I give. None shall betray him, unless it be him- 
self”; and he pressed the gleaming end of the cigarette on the boy’s 
half-bare arm. 

Quicker than electric flash the father’s hand was outstretched— 
not to remove the cigarette, he was too sadly wise for that—but to 
press itself against the young mouth. A flow of words came whisperingly 
from the lips of Israel Fals, adjurations, piteous comfortings. Long 
afterwards he recalled how the slate held only by its waist-cord dangled 
against him, as the young body writhed, the one free hand tore at the 
air. He looked at that hand; he dared not gaze at the half-hidden 
face. Beside him the man laughed a little, but low, for he would keep 
his word. A moment later, and the child face had torn itself away ; 
sobbing screams broke out on the summer air—reached the ears of those 
who were again departing. 

They tortured him a little more betore they killed him, these 
Moldavians, but not for long; for they were tired, and Heaven must 
forgive them if they ended it too soon. Yet out on the cobble-stones 
beside his brother lay at last Simon Fals, his life-blood oozing to blot 
out the figures on his slate. Petrovitch noticed this as an interesting 
little touch to the picture before he departed to his train. A great 
anti-Semitic “ protest ” this, the biggest “assertion” of late years. 
He and Prabazov, of the Club, had had a bet about it, he remembered. 

Back to Kishineff, trembling, broken, came those that had scattered 
before the murderer and the outrager. Again, as so often before, the 
old life was built up anew. Fathers whose sons suffered death, whose 
daughters, alas! escaped it, took consolation from those that remained. 
Other children with the rich carven faces of their race, played about 
the doors, where elder brothers had first feared, then entreated Death. 
To Israel alone there came no change, no solacement. Only during 
one hour of the twenty-four did his soul awake from torpor. That 
was the evening hour of prayer. Then Israel Fals, too, prayed. 

He prayed that the God of Justice might smite Ivan Petrovitch, 
even as Israel Fals had been smitten; he prayed that his soul might 
be tortured“even as‘the soul of Simon’s father had been tortured. But 
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even as he prayed, his whitened head fell on his breast once more ; for 
he might, fortune favouring, slay Petrovitch by dagger or bombshell, 
but how could he torture him as he had been tortured? How could 
he stamp before his eyeballs a picture to sear them, sound a wail in 
his ears that would ring in them for ever? 

In his gay hotel at St. Petersburg he was guarded from every 
injury. In his ancestral home, Kurovna, by the foaming Solenga River, 
his peasants would rise to defend him from even the weakest blow of 
the “infidel Jew!” How much more, then, was he guarded from 
that mental torture which only his nearest could inflict, which he, Israel 
Fals, knew not how to inflict? Only he prayed, for surely some day 
a way would be shown. 

But still no clear path became visible. 

So the years passed, and for a time his passion dulled. Then in 
Kishineff sounded once more the yell of the fanatic. Once more dark- 
faced lads and women trembled in sheds and cellars ; once more fathers 
took their pure young daughters to the houses of ill-repute, where kind, 
erring hands saved them from real dangers. The flames of hell mingling 
with the sunset of Heaven seemed to rouse the old fire in the heart ot 
the man who had suffered. A madness came over him. He fled, not 
from the present massacre, but from that of ten years ago. He had 
just died, that child of his, and he was going to avenge him. Avenge ! 
How avenge? No; he was going to torture himself by the sight of 
the tyrant’s prosperity and power, there in the Kurovna district, where 
all bowed before him. One torture drives out another, we know. 
Heaven is kind; it gives us a thousand pains. It might have been 
cruel and given us but one. 

Ah! If he could be cruel, too! If he could plunge this other into 
such a hell as this! Ever the thought came back to him. 

Through wide stretches of “Holy Russia,” travelling by night, 
occasionally only by day, passed Israel Fals with the madness on him. 
The unconscious self-protective power that insanity gathers round 
itself seemed to guard him now; but, indeed, the places through which 
he passed bore signs of a turmoil that made him disregarded. They 
were now weak reflections of himself, those low-browed peasants with 
the threat in their eye and the menace on their lips. They, too, spoke 
and looked as men who might avenge. But now the flats had given 
way to heights bush-covered. Oak and bramble sprang up from the 
earth late treeless, a river dark with boulders, white with spray, raced 
towards him. Beneath a cool sky behind the low shoulder of the hill 
stood the Kurovna estate, with the great square palace home which 
kings had visited. The Jew raised his eyes to contemplate it. .. . 
The black corpse of a house traced itself against the cloud-white skies ; 
smoke in soft spirals still hung about its skeleton ribs. 

He realized the truth at once. They had turned on him now, 
these human instruments that the lordly, Russian used to torment the 
alien. Tyrant on his,own"estate as elsewhere, had he perished in the 
fight, in that strange ‘medley of wounds and blood which the Christians 
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for some strange reason so loved ? What more could Israel Fals expect 
than this? Yet his mind groped blindly, wishing for something greater. 

A blackened twig went off like a pistol shot.. A young lad was 
smiling at him. 

“Who are you?” He stood still, waiting for the old man to 
approach. His blue eyes were fearless, but his face was a little pale, 
his clothes were earth-stained. 

“‘T saw you were not one ot them, so I came.out.” He pointed to 
his hiding-place, a natural cave, the black mouth Sousa covered 
by a bramble bush twisted across it. “They rose last week, our 
peasants! They said my tather was cruel, but how can that be ? He 
is very tender to me. The servants, some of them, escaped, and I hid 
here. My father will be glad to find you with me; he is so careful 
of me.” 

“Who is your father, child ? ” 

“Tvan Petrovitch, who puts to death the enemies of God and the 
Czar,” replied the boy proudly. 

Israel Fals fingered the great curved knife in his belt, kept rather 
as tool than weapon. “ When does your father return ? 

“Next Wednesday was the time he stated, but likely he will be a 
day or two sooner, for he must hear soon of this rising, and then he will 
come—ah ! in such fear—to seek me. But come. I will show how I 
have hidden, and where I have stored food.” 

But though he had not eaten since early morning, Israel Fals touched 
no food that night. 

That day and the next he spent in the reaction of stupor. On 
stupor followed despair. Never would the heart of Ivan Petrovitch 
bleed as his had bled; never would his muscles thrill in sympathetic 
agony, or memory make the impersonal lament of the wind a shriek 
from the past. Fate had given a certain chance to him, Israel Fals, 
but he could not grasp it. Like so many of his race, capable of vin- 
dictiveness in other ways, he yet could not inflict physical pain or injury. 
It was not conscience that spoke, it was tempelament; but it was no 
less effective on that account. He believed strongly in his creed’s 
doctrine, “ An eye for an ey2,” but he could not put it into force. He 
longed fiercely thus to act, but action was now, and always would be, 
he knew, impossible to him. 

So as the next day passed, he spoke gently, almost dreamily, to the 
boy, while his heart grew heavy in its despair. Why could he not nerve 
himself to the act ? One turn of his hand, lean and strong even in its 
age, and this fair-haired child was a corpse at his feet. But even if he 
could thus force himself, how ineffectual it would be! It was not thus 
that little Simon had failen—Simon, whose face somehow he could 
not picture, though he could still remember the figures on his broken 
slate. No, it had not been one touch with his child, yet one touch was 
the utmost to which he could have nerved himself with the child of 
Ivan Petrovitch. 

So he must let this chance slip. Tears fell from his bright, sunken 
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eyes, and that 
night in dreams 
he heard his dead 
boy’s scream 
louder than ever 
before. He woke 
with it ringing in 
his ears. Fantasy 
and reality had 
joined. The 
shriek sounded 
again. He ran 
from the cave 
empty, he noticed 
—down to the 
liquid _— sunshine 
that was the river 
he passed. A 
shadow lay be- 
neath that shim- 
mering glory, a 
shadow that had 
struck against 
something—a 
boulder. He drew 
the shadow out, 
a broken thing 

*“OAK AND BRAMBLE SPRANG UP FROM THE EARTH.” —his enem y < 
child. 

On his bed of leaves in the cave the boy lay dying. As is so often 
the case in such injuries, there was, and would be, no pain. Quietly, 
deftly, the Jew tended him; naught that could soften the path to the 
grave should be omitted. He was dying—must die—this child. What 
was death, this painless death, that brought its own solace with it? 
Yet in the eyes of the man shone the foretaste of a vengeance that would 
be exquisite ! 

But the child must die first. Well, speedy death was certain. 
Meanwhile, he must get all in readiness. There might be little time 
afterwards. So one half-hour when the child did not need him he slipped 
away. Amongst such ruined buildings as had half-escaped the flames 
was one—a shed. In it was a medley of articles, old garments, tools, 
wood for firing; from this he and the lad had yesterday selected what 
they needed for their cave home. Here, again, the old,man searched. 
He chose what he would require later, and laid them for the time 
aside. 

“ T am glad you are here!” The boy’s fading eyes turned gratefully 
to his. ‘‘ You will comfort my father when he comes! Within three 
days he must be here. He will not expect, seeing those ruins, to find me 
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living. He will be consoled to know that I died in peace. He is so 
tender of me.” 

Mechanically the old man soothed the fevered brow. He gave 
water; he brought from the little store of food all that was daintiest. 
Yet all the time the fierce desire burned in his soul. Would the boy 
never die, that he might see it fulfilled ? He gazed scrutinizingly at 
the pallid face ; he listened eagerly for the death-rattle of the child whom 
yet he nursed. A day or two, and from the western horizon would come 
Ivan Petrovitch with his soldiers. Would he appear too soon? Would 
he arrive before he, Israel Fals, had been able to put into execution his 
long-delayed but most exquisite vengeance ? With sunken eyes fixed 
and bright he watched the fevered red of the western horizon that night ; 
but the sun sank, and the flats were still empty. But the morrow must 
bring him—the morrow, or, at latest, the day after. To-morrow—God 
of the Merciful forbid it !—he might come. Still the boy, though slowly 
sinking, lived on. 

Could he not hasten the end? Nerving himself, the old man rose. 
There was a stone outside, a heavy boulder ; it would be easy to let it 
fall on the boy as he slept. He could turn away his head as it slipped 
and see nothing! Out into the sunshine the old man crept, and tugged 
at the stone till the swollen veins rose wormlike beneath his darkened 
. . It defied his strength. Again he touched his knife, a beautiful 
But he knew that in his hand it would 

With white head bowed, he wept bitter tears over his help- 
Fate had worked for him—and he could not lift a hand for 


skin. . 


knife, sloping swiftly to a point. 


be useless. 
lessness. 
himself. 
But into the cave stole the deepening morning light, bringing out 
purple tinges in the broken earth. To the pallid face of the child the 
light made its way, and, as it touched him, he gave a little shudder. 
With no other movement he had died. 

A moment Israel Fals peered down at the rigid face, felt the still 
heart, gazed closely at the half-shut eyes, till every doubt was at rest. 
A great sob of gratitude burst from him, and with arms upraised he 
thanked the God of his fathers. . . . Then, with quick steps he passed 
to the shed. 

Across the glimmering flats at that moment, twenty leagues distant 
yet, rode Ivan Petrovitch, his soldier comrades and followers behind him. 
Could there be any hope? None, none ot life. Fear, exposure, even 
accident must have slain his delicate child by this time had he chanced 
to escape. Far worse terrors besieged the heart of the father. To 
what horrors might they have subjected him, those beast men so well 
skilled in racking nerve and probing the inmost home of anguish. Flame 
and steel—his child writhing in their grasp—the picture was ever in his 
mind. Would the next day sear it on his eyeballs for ever, or bring him 
a blessed relief ? 

He struck his spurs on his horse ; the ground rose higher beneath 
him ; it sped swifter away. 

Into the open daylight from the cave stepped Israel Fals. In his 
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arms he bore the body of young Petrovitch. Down to a clump of oak- 
trees he took him, and, for the moment, laid the little body beneath one 
that had a heavy bough shooting across six feet above ground. It was 
but yesterday he had chosen it—the best for his purpose, so easily seen, 
too, by anyone coming up the western slope. Quickly he strode to the 
shed, and appeared presently with a heavy rope. In this rope he made 
a noose, and fastened it beneath the boy’s armpits. A minute later 
the corpse was suspended from the bough close to the tree. 

Again the man disappeared. When he returned he had in one hand 
a large nail—how he had searched for this nail yesterday when the boy 
lay sleeping. In his other hand he carried a mallet. Crossing one 
dead foot over the other, he pressed the point of the nail against the 
flesh just where the living nerve is most sensitive, and struck again 
and again till the limbs that softly swayed were riveted to the tree. 
There was yet another act to be done. From all around he gathered 
chips and twigs, collecting them beneath the tree. Then from the fire 
which he and the lad had maintained he lighted a twig torch and set the 
chips in a blaze. Thicker twigs he then brought, piling them on carefully, 


judiciously, till the flame mounting solidly upward blackened and burnt 
the passive feet, 


touched the hands 
also that swung 
in the yellow of 
the flame. For 
half-an-hour he 
watched, trim- 
ming the fire as 





he thought fit, 


then at last he 
permitted the 
flames to die out. 
His work was 
done. 

Half-an-hour 
later, Israel the 
Jew disappeared 
again into the 
wilderness, leav- 
ing the dead boy 
nailed to the tree, 
the  red-hearted 
ashes at his feet 
a witness to the 
death which 
history would 
record that he had 
died. 
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By C. Harotp Bourne AND V. LANGBRIDGE 


Illustrated by Herbert Pizer 


SATS m7 HERE is character in a discarded serviette; _per- 
SCS HOD sonality in a piece of crumbled bread. That 
ax which man touches bears minute traces of his 


presence, his thoughts and his passions, long after 


he has left it. 

Dinner was over, yet the twelve men and 
women still sat round the table. The room was 
in comparative darkness, as it was lighted only 

by four small lamps with scarlet shades, which stood one at each corner 
of the table. 

The appearance of the twelve was that of gentlefolk; the plate 
which glistened on the cloth before them suggested wealth, if not nobility ; 
in reality, they were beggars. A beggar may be a gentleman and re- 
main a beggar; birth does not mitigate poverty—on the contrary, it 
adds to it. Incongruity can go still further, for if the beggar can sign 
his name in one word, he is probably a slave. These were slaves. The 
slave-driver used no lash, no oaths; in fact, he seldom came, and then 
never raised his voice above a whisper. The whisper which comes 
across the silence of the grave is not easy to refuse. He was the son 
of an Austrian tramp; now, he controlled the actions of half the con- 
tinental peerage, and the destinies of more than half the European 
monarchs. 

A woman’s voice rose and fell in a slow love song. The accom- 
paniment was so subdued that it was only when the voice trembled 
on a long-held note that the variations of a master violinist could be 
heard. 

At the far end of the room stood the woman who was singing. She 
was dressed in purple. Whilst she sang, she leaned over the back -of 
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a chair. It was evident that she held her audience in a spell, for the 
ashes of their cigarettes dropped unheeded on the cloth. In the corner 
of the room farthest from the light sat the boy who played ; his fingers 
trembled on the strings, tears dropped from his eyes and dimmed his 
vision of the woman for whom he played. The age of that boy was 
twenty; that of the woman, twenty-two. The others ranged from 
twenty-three, a woman, to forty-one, a man. The one grey, the 
others dark. 

~ They all followed the song in silence. It was an Austrian song 
such as one only hears in Vienna; there was silence such as could only 
pervade that room, and it was sung as only that woman could sing it. 

The song died away and the violin followed it lingeringly and re- 
gretfully on one of those crying notes peculiar to the violin. The boy 
laid down his instrument and hid his tears between his hands. The 
silence was broken by a door being opened; the room was suddenly 
flooded with light and a man entered. He wore grey trousers, a velvet 
coat, and a flowing tie. The Jewishness of his nose foreshortened the 
half-cigar which he held between his teeth. 

“There is one hour more,” he said. 

He struck a match against the door-post as he went out. The 
door closed silently, and he was gone. He had come into these lives 
silently, as a mouse comes into a trap, though here the metaphor is 
reversed, and he moved with silence. Those who met Carl de Troyes 
remembered him, as he had been described by their friends, rather than 
as he was. A man who leaves such impressions is dangerous. The 
woman was the first to speak. 

She called to the boy in German. 

“ Ah,” she said, “ you are crying.” 

He came towards her; she put her arm round his shoulder. There 
was in her action that familiarity which belongs to the demi-mondaine 
or which arises from the sympathy of a common sorrow. It was with 
the latter instinct that she drew him to her knee. She filled a glass 


and raised it to his lips. 
“ Here,” she said, “ drink this.” Then she turned to the others 


who still sat round the table: 

“To-morrow, I shall cease to exist, as far as you are concerned. 
It is a poor compliment to spend the last evening in tears.” 

For the moment, the depression of the evening seemed to leave 
them; there was truth in what she said. The light above sparkled in 
the glasses. There was an hour more. An hour to eat, drink, dance, 
and otherwise prepare for the possible extinction on the morrow. They 
raised their glasses and drank to her. She stood up and raised her hand 
to silence their cries of “ Speech.” 

“ My friends,” she said, “I have nothing to say to you.” She 
filled up her glass and drained it; then filled it again, and, turning to 
the boy beside her, laid her hand upon his shoulder. 

* God grant that you may speedily forget me,” she said, looking 
into his eyes, Raising her glass, she drank slowly, The toast was not 
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pleasant to her; the look in her eyes belied the sincerity ot her voice. 
Yet she meant what she said—as much as do those who are young and 
passionate, whose courage does not desert them when their emotions 
lead them face to face with the inevitable. 

With a colossal attempt at gaiety, which was hidden from all except 
the boy beside her, she turned to them: 

** It is true,” she said, * that I am to be married to-morrow. Married 
to a man who is four times my age, a man who has one foot in the grave 
and the other so deep in the quagmire of iniquity that he cannot com- 
plete his natural journey.” 

Singing had given her control of her voice; perhaps it was only 
the sensitive ear of the musician beside her that noticed the suppression. 

“IT wonder,” she continued, “ which of you will be chosen to kill 
him—my husband. It is evident that he will shortly die, or M. le 
Directeur ”—she pointed towards the door— would not compel me to 
marry him. Monsieur must be in need of money, and ‘ my lord’ has 
plenty. We are told that, for the Cause, these things are glorious.” 
Colour came to her cheeks, there was an intensity in her eyes. It 
is a strange disease, this patriotism. 

“Ts this cause the cause of our country, or is it not ?” she con- 
tinued. ‘“ There are more noble ways to smaller ends than these. My 
friends, what we have sworn to do, we cannot avoid doing. I doubt 
the sincerity of Monsieur, yet nothing can come out of a broken oath.” 

They did not answer her in words ; there is a form of silence which 
gives consent. That is the parable of a woman, for death is the only 
silent acquiescence. These men knew that what this woman said was 
true, yet in that house it was not safe to express a thought unless, like 
this woman, one was leaving and departure always gives a certain degree 
of licence. 

*“ Come,” she said, “let us forget our trouble. I will dance with 
you all in turn. Pay no attention to me, Signora, if I monopolise the 
men to-night—I am half-married already.” 

She turned from a girl on her right to a man on the opposite side 
of the table. 

“Give me your arm,” she said; “the others will soon follow. 
Your Royal Highness will dance with me now as a Princess. To-morrow 
I shall be a lady. It is a descent in more ways than one, is it not?” 

The boy went back to his instrument and began to play for them. 
There are few musicians nowadays—now that music has advanced to 
the highest point in its history. The boy in the corner had the genius 
of music. There are many who can compose—a little knowledge, and 
pictures are soon made in sound, A bird is made to sing, a garden is 
filled with flowers ; the sound of a stream running through fields is easily 
suggested, yet it lacks genius. Michel Leforak had genius. The stream 
not qnly flowed, but the water rippled where it was held up by tiny pebbles 
on the shallow bottom. The note of the bird changed to fear when the 
wind swayed the branches pf its tree, The flowers opened and closed, 
or glistened in the dew as when night is falling. The boy could have 
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played better, had he left dynamite alone. There had been the acci- 
dental pressure of a screw, the loosening of absorbent paper—the sodium 
had become damp, and the fulminate of mercury had done what it does 
do, so the boy had no joint to his little finger. 

The woman in the purple dress had danced five short dantes, onc 
with each of the men. She sat out the sixth in a corner of the room witl 
the boy who played. She did not speak to him, for he was playing and 
the others danced. There was no need of words; there are some voices 
which one could listen to forever without answering. It is difficult to 

judge such people as these two, the boy with 
the great future before him and the woman 
with a nation’s history behind. Together they 
might have done anything, but they would 
never come closer. There are some natures 
who suffer all their lives for the noble thoughts 
of youth. Through their love of their country, 
they had both been drawn under the same 
master. They had been mistaken in their 
choice, for there are some who are born torule, 
and, if they are ruled, the end can only be 
chaos. 
There is no human voice that can speak as 
a violin, for in the hands of a master it can 
take one away to some place where its wild 
words are understood; where time for the 
moment stands still and sounds come as if 
from a great distance and are in harmony with 
their surroundings. It is the incongruity of 
time and place which makes actions hard and 
full of sorrow; it is strange when death is not 
the reward of old age or birth the outcome of 
love. 
The door opened again, and the same 
figure entered. 
“ There is half-an-hour more,” he said. 
He had another cigar, or, rather, half of 
one, between his teeth. As he went out, he 
_ THERE ph laa aamaaa struck another match against the door-post, 
as he had done before. There was a bare 
patch where previous matches had been struck. It told its own tale. 
It was a tale of other parties—parties which had been larger and 
which one by one had grown smaller—dinners which no invited guest 
thought of refusing except the one for whom the dinner was given ; 
that guest was bidden and never came again. 

There were only twelve left now. When they had all gone, he would 
see about more—till then they were enough; there were but twelve 
monarchs reigning, and from those heads he would lift the crown. It 
is a comparatively easy thing to crown a king, and he who does it is 
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covered with glory and stands high in the land. To take off that crown 
is one of the hardest things on earth to do, and the man who does that 
is generally hanged, or lynched, and lies low in the earth in lime. Yet 
to this man, it was his life’s ambition, and, in his study, the file of black- 
edged newspapers testified to his success. 

No words passed after he had gone from the room ; there was little 
to be heard save the clinking of glasses and the gurgle of wine as it passed 
down throats more parched than thirsty. The time which it takes to 
get drunk or to fall asleep depends greatly on the state of the nerves. 
It was not long before the clinking of glasses was replaced by the sound 
of people breathing; the breathing of eleven slaves who had fallen 
asleep. The twelfth was awake, and she was the woman in the purple 
dress. She toyed with her glass and watched the lights scintillating 
in the wine. She was thinking deeply, and the corners of her mouth 
tightened as she worked out her plans. As the clock struck, she turned 
quickly and kissed the boy beside her. She drew a cigarette case from 
his pocket, opened it, took a cigarette and closed the case. She smiled 
as she slipped it back into his pocket, for she noticed that her name 
was engraved upon the hollow side. 

As she lit her cigarette, a sound came from the direction of the door, 
and she assumed an attitude of drowsy indolence. The door opened, 
and the master entered. He was not very old—about sixty—but his 
face was distorted to great age. There was about it a look which divine 
mercy prevents most of us from ever seeing. There is about the face 
of a butcher the expression that his work is necessary for life; even 
about that of a murderer there is something grand in the abandonment 
of passion or the obsession of premeditated and insane cunning; about 
Carl de Troyes there was nothing of excusable brutality. On his face 
was written the desire for life, the lust for destruction. There was 
something almost gaunt in the impenetrability of a man whose intellect 
had acquired and applied such a terrible force to an end devoid of reason 
or of logic. Sympathy for the oppressed was unknown to him, save 
when he recognised it in others and acquired it to his own ends. The 
canopy of gold and purple, the splendours of a throne, hid for him the 
possibilities of a broken heart beneath a crown. The blows of an outlawed 
father as they had struggled over the Austrian plains had smarted 
through many a long night ; tears had dimmed his childish vision of the 
stars—he knew no God. In his desire to destroy, he never paused ; 
the colossal mind which handled the intricacies of diplomacy, anarchy, 
and finance, fitting them to his purpose as a child plays with cup and 
ball, never offered a suggestion to improve. That king followed king 
did not hinder him. He came in silence to where there was peace, and 
from the wild shrieks of chaos, his was the one silent departure. 

“The time is up,” he said. 

The woman did not answer him. He noticed that she was awake. 
He walked round the table and peered into each face; at her side, he 
spoke again. 

“‘T presume,” he said, resting his foot upon a chair, “ it was your 
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desire to appear your best at your wedding which prevented you from 
doing likewise ?”” He madea comprehensive, gesture towards the others 
seated round the table. The woman rose before she answered him. 
His proximity nauseated her. He suggested the dagger of Macbeth. 
There was clever uncertainty in her movement. 

“Yes,” she replied, “one can only be married once, and one’s 
appearance on the occasion seems to be the most lingering in the memory 
of one’s friends.” 

‘A good many will remember,” he answered. “I have seen to 
that. Everybody who is any body—You must be very affectionate 
to this husband of yours. If it is necessary—if many people come with 
you—you must kiss him in the vestry.” 

She did not contradict him. People did not contradict Carl de 
Troyes. 

* You will leave an old dress behind you,” he continued. 

She raised her eyebrows interrogatively. . | 

“ Ah,” he observed, “ you are stupid. . Trevor, there, will kill him— 
the Englishman who pares his nails with_a dagger. They will think 
that it is the Warsaw people. I wish your mourning,to be ready. | 
will see to it myself—there must be no hitch here. Women are apt 
to sacrifice sincerity to fashion.” 

“And men?” she asked. The question was peculiar from her. 
Had the light been stronger, he would not have answered her. 

“ By that, I suppose you mean me?” 

She nodded. “I sacrifice nothing, except for the Cause—the one 


for the many, you know.” 
“TI know,” she answered. ‘“‘ But who shall determine the extent 


of the multitude ? ” 

“‘ The exigencies of the circumstances,” he answered. 

“For the sake of ten, one may die? ” she asked. 

“ Are there ten just men in Sodom?” he parried. “If one man 
is harmful to a dozen, he should be removed,” he added carelessly. It 
is always carelessly that we sign our own death-warrant. After all, it 
is not a thing one would do deliberately. 

“T have had control of your future husband’s actions for about a 
week,” he said. ‘“ He has left you everything. I have also had him do 
enough in his Polish property for the police to attribute his end to that.” 

‘“* Must it be so soon?” she asked, relighting her cigarette. 

“The Bazaar in Budapest is in April; we shall need the money.” 

“‘ Indeed ? ” she replied. 

“T have had to remind you before,” he stated, “ that arrogance 
is death to matrimonial felicity. If you speak to your husband like 
that, he will hate you, and if he hates you, so shall 1.” 

“*T have learnt my lesson too well to make any mistake,” she said. 

“You had better remember it,” he answered. 

a i inherited some of it from my parents,” she rejoined. 
“ You did not think that I knew anything about them,” she added, 


seeing his movement. 
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“No,” he replied. He was far too clever to lie at this crisis. He 
knew that she was watching him. ‘“ What do you know of them?” 
he continued lazily. 

There is an adage that a cat may look at a king, but it is always a 
toss-up which is the more observant. 

“‘ My father was a Duke and my mother 

“A Duchess. Not necessarily consequent, but it was so,” he inter- 
posed. 

“They were devoted to one another,” she added, ignoring his 
remark. 

“The poetic essence of domestic happiness is in your blood— 
I almost envy your husband,” he sneered. 

“They were happy until you arrived.” She paused, and looked 
him full in the face. ‘‘ Perhaps Monsieur does not know that even then 
he was not noted as a harbinger of happiness ? ” 

“Fame spreads through generations. Go on,” he said. 

“With you there came a man—a Russian Prince—who had few 
scruples and much wealth. He fell in love with my mother—at least, 
as such men love. Some of his money passed into your hands, and my 
father into the next world. You assured my mother that you had 
evidence to hangher. You 
lied.” There was no trace 
of emotion in her voice; 
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merely the monotony of a 
person having drunk too 
much wine. Of all voices, 
it is the most hard to 


assume. 
“It had the semblance 
of truth,” he answered. 
“Your lies always do,” 
she observed. “‘ You forced 
her to become a member of 
your Society; then it was 
easy to marry her to your 
Russian prince. Him you 
killed for his money. She 
threatened to expose you. 
It is in Heaven that you are 
truly, Monsieur. You lost 
your temper 
“ The first time in my 
life,” he calmly interposed. 
“You seized her by 
the throat and held her. 
Held her until she was 
dead. I have learnt my —— 
lesson well,” she added. “THEN HE LAY STILL.” 
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“Yes,” he answered. “ You, too, are going to marry a Russian. 
They say that history repeats itself.” 

“Up to a certain point, Monsieur,” she answered. She stood 
before him. “Then there comes a revolution. Monsieur, what you 
have done was for the Cause. Were there no Cause, or were the country 
no better for what you have done, our lives would have been wasted. 
You, Monsieur, would be a murderer ! ” 

The monotony of her voice had gone. She stood before him, her 
long hands pressed across her chest. Without any warning, she stretched 
them out and grasped him by the throat. She forced him down to 
the chair. 

“When you are dead, we shall carry out our work tor the welfare 
of the world. You are between us and justice. For the sake of twelve, 
one should be removed.” 

He struggled so fiercely that words were impossible. As he tried 
to wrench himself free, he seized the décolletage of her purple dress and 
tore it open. Then he lay still. 

“God have mercy on your soul, Monsieur,” she said. As the colour 
faded from his cheeks, it rose to hers. Crossing the room, she tore down 
one of the curtains which hung across the shutters. Even then she 
was calm enough to tear off the dusty end before she wound it across 
her shoulders. She was neither angry nor afraid; she blushed that 
any should have seen the whiteness of her skin, even though it were his 
last look on earth. 

She went to the table and woke the sleepers. 

“He is dead,” she told them, as with uncertain steps they ap- 
proached the form upon the floor. There are two things which sober 
men instantly ; one is burning, the other Death. 

“We are free,” she told them; and words failed them to ack her 
how. 

“Under the room below,” she said, “ the river is swift and silent. 
It is a fitting grave for Carl de Troyes. There is a trap in the floor. 
He has sent others that way.” 

One by one, they realised that they were free, and over that corpse 
there was happiness such as is seldom known. For to be loosed, one must 
first have been bound; to be old, one must once have been young ; 
to know happiness, one must first have known sorrow. Such is the 
assortment of sinners, 
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‘“FIRST FIDDLE ” 


By M. R. Larminie 


ELITA turned with wet eyes and heaving breast. 
** Oh, too beautiful—too beautiful ! ” she murmured. 
Latimer smiled faintly, speech for the moment 
impossible. Then: “ Let’s get out of this,” he 
said, impatiently. “I can’t stand—what is it ?— 
—Edward German, after that.” 
Outside he said, “‘ We must walk—walk and 
ee) )6think—remember. ... Ye Gods! but that was 
music ! ” ounetly he added, “ Think what that must be to me to-day 
of all days—my first taste of music for five years—and you .. .” 
Her hand brushed his. “ Dear Keith...” But her eyes were 
absent, troubled. 
His mind, a riot of echoing sound, caught the note of effort in her 
voice. ‘‘ What is it, sweetheart? What are you thinking of ?” 
She sighed, shivered, turning her head away. 
“Well?” 
*‘] was thinking . . . of Max,” she said. 
“Oh,” Keith’s jaw grew very square, his eyes hard. “ Why ?— 
if one may ask.” 
“The music, I think. . . . That Introduction to Act 3. It used to 
break his heart, he said.” 
Keith kept silence. If one has nothing pleasant to say it is better 
to say nothing at all. And his thoughts were not pleasant. 
Nor was his face, as Melita glanced momentarily at him. Sighing, 
she said gently, “ You’re not fair to him, Keith.” 
“ Fair! Good Lord, what do you suppose I’m made of? Re- 
member I love you!” 
“No excuse,” she said, “ for too much hardness.” 
**7’m not over-hard, Melita. But of all the scoundrels 
“ Keith, Keith!” 
“I beg your pardon. But he’s not your husband now.” 
“He was my husband. And still I—I 
He stopped, pulling her sharply to a standstill. ‘“ What—what ?” 
he demanded furiously. “ Melita, are you going to tell me you care still ?” 
“'You’re hurting my arm, Keith. Yes, in a sense 1 do care. You 
can’t understand how one feels x 
* No, I’m damned if I can!” he agreed, his face white. “ I thought 
you cared for me.” 
“* Remember, dear,” she said, patiently, “ what I told you when I 
promised to marry you.” 
He scowled at the pavement. He had purposely banished her 
words from his mind. , 
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“You do remember ? ” 

“Of course. But you said ‘in time’ 

“In time, yes. But that’s only a week ago. And even in time, 
as I warned you—I don’t know. . . . Never—never can I get back 
again to the state of mind—of heart ‘and soul—that he taught me.’ 

Latimer swore gently. “Then why are you marrying me?” 

“* Please remember again that I only promised after a lot of per- 
suasion. You know I was reluctant because of my feeling for Max. 
Bad as he is—bad in every way, and to me . . . he was once—to me— 
best and dearest in the world. And though life with him wasn’t possible, 
I can’t—can’t put him right out of my heart. I’ve told you all this 
before, dear Keith. I thought you understood and were prepared not 
to mind.” 

So he had cheated himself into thinking. Yet, brought up against 
reality his resolution failed. “ I’m sorry, Melita,” he said, dully, staring 
straight ahead. “I thought I could’stand it, but I can’t. The very 
first time it’s brought home to me it turns me sick with rage and pain. 
I can’t stand it.” 

Sheer astonishment held Melita silent for a moment. Then: “ Do 
you mean,” she asked, rather breathlessly, “ that you would rather 
not marry me?” 

“ Precisely that,” said Keith, his face very white and stiff. “I’m 
not quite suited to the part.” 

Melita looked up at him very blankly, and presently he glanced 
down. “I suppose I’m being a cad and a brute,” he said, miserably, 
* but I think [’m right.” 

“Oh, yes,” she agreed, “no doubt you’re right.” 

They walked on silently, uncomfortably, a long way. Near the 
Marble Arch Latimer said politely, “ Shall I see you home ? ” 

“Please don’t trouble. I think Ill take a cab.” She hailed a 
hansom. “Good-bye. I’m glad you enjoyed the music.” 

As he helped her in, she said: “ That ends our engagement, then. 
You don’t wish it to go on?” 

“No.” His rigid face told her nothing. “You must say and think 
what you like of me. . . . But I can’t play second fiddle. I thought 
I could. And I beg your ‘pardon very sincerely.” 

a Good-bye,” she interrupted, sharply. “ Please tell the man the 
address.” 

He did so, bowed, and turned away. 

Melita Waring, i in a corner of her cab, held ani muff before a white, 
miserable face. “ Unhappy me—unhappy me! What have I done? 
What has he done? I wish I were dead!” 

Keith Latimer, hurrying blindly across the Park, was whispering 
over and over again: “ Melita, Melita—little darling ! ” 


Rg 


* * * * * * * 


Melita Waring, eight months later, met a girl friend at the Academy, 
a friend she had not seen for a long time. Questions as to whereabouts, 
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doings, and so forth elicited the information—with a happy blush— 
that Miss Molly Seaborne was engaged to be married. 

Melita, pleased and interested, must be told his name. 

“QOh-h! Captain Latimer? Really! Yes, I know him—used to 
know him. Oh, Molly, I must fly—I’d no idea it was so late. Good-bye, 
dear. Very best congratulations and good luck!” 

Fly, indeed. To the shelter again of a cab—a four-wheeler this 
time—something to hide in—to hide her shame and pain—her white, 
frightened cheeks and trembling lips. Keith Latimer—eight months ! 
Eight months of misery—of slow growing understanding—recognition. 
And all the time, as Max grew faint and Keith grew large in her heart, 
all-conquering, devastating—Keith was getting engaged to someone else. 
First fiddle! To little Molly Seaborne, child of twenty, sweet-faced, 
good little fool ! 

Melita cried aloud in her hurt pride—her bruised heart choking her, 
eyes filling; and at the moment there was a jar and crash, the cab 
swayed sideways, and the shaft of a hansom crashed through the window. 

A few minutes later she was saying dazedly to a policeman: “I 
know this gentleman. Is he hurt? Not dead—not dead ? ” 

Reassured by the sight of Keith Latimer being set on his feet, 
frowning and very angry, she took a step forward. “ Call another cab, 
please. Captain Latimer!” 

“Good -heavens—you/ Was it your cab? No, I’m all right. 
Only a knock on the head.” 

“Please get into this cab,” said Melita, authoritatively. “ Pll 
drive home with you. Please!” 

He followed her obediently, the gaping crowd melted, and the 
cab drove on. 

“1 thought you were badly hurt,” said she, nervously, and laughed 
a little. “ But I believe you were really furiously angry!” 

His head aching fiercely, he blinked at her, wrinkling his forehead. 
“Nothing but the fact of its being your cab prevented my telling the 
fool of a driver what I thought! It was entirely his fault. But I 
wish you wouldn’t put yourself out on my account.” 

“Not atall. Funnily enough, I was thinking of you at the moment.” 

“Were you?” His eyes narrowed, peering at her. 

“Yes.” She forced a pleasant smile. “I’ve just heard the news. 
I met Molly Seaborne at the Academy.” 

“Oh, I see. I think she’s rather a lucky little person,” he smiled. 

“Oh, very! I congratulated her warmly,” said Melita bravely. 

He leant back in his corner and relapsed into silence. 

Melita, glancing stealthily at him, saw that his eyes were closed. 
“Is your head awfully bad?” 

“Oh, no, thanks.” He jerked his eyes open and sat up. “ I’m 
all right.” 

Presently Melita said, half-impatiently: ‘“ You don’t ask me to 
congratulate you—on being first fiddle!” 

“ First fiddle!” he echoed, staring at her. 
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“ Well, aren’t you? Or even at twenty is there a whole orchestra ? ” 

“What are you talking about ? ” said Latimer. 

Melita suddenly felt very foolish and unhappy and snubbed. But 
she laughed lightly. ‘ Molly Seaborne,” said she. “I gathered that 
she was fairly happy!” 

“| hope she is,” he said. ‘“ She’s a dear little girl. . . . But what’s 
this about fiddles ? ” 

“Don’t you remember,” said she desperately, “ telling me you 
wouldn’t be second fiddle ? ” 

“ Perfectly.” His tone became icy. 

Melita leant forward mechanically and drew up a window, the 
coldness of his tone acting on her physically. “ Well, now you're first.” 

“Am I?” 

“Why are you being so ridiculous? Aren’t you awfully happy ?” 

“ Not awfully, thanks,” he said, in a low voice. 

Unaccountably she was suddenly extraordinarily glad. “Oh, but 
poor Molly!” she cried, reproachfully. 

Latimer leant forward abruptly. “ Melita, are you thinking I am 
engaged to Molly Seaborne ?” 

She stared at him blankly. “ But of course.” 

“ But I’m not. That’s my younger brother. I’ve got my majority, 
you know. Is that it? Did she say Captain Latimer ? ” 

“Yes,” murmured Melita, her brain whirling. 

He leant back in his corner. ‘“ Well, I’m no one’s fiddle,” he said, 
listlessly. 

“Oh, Keith!” sobbed Melita. 

In a moment her hands were in his. “Sweetheart what does this 
mean? Why these tears? Tell me, darling!” 

* Keith, still— ? ” 

“* Always, my dear. Have you ever doubted? I’ve been eating 
my heart out. . . . But tell me, Melita—why are you crying ?” 

“Dear Keith—dear Keith—I want you—only you. ... Will you 
come back? Max is out of sight—buried.” 

“So that’s it.” He took her into his arms. “My poor little 
woman—with your talk of fiddles. . . . Am I first at last ?” 

And suddenly they both laughed—she through her tears, he with 
his lips on her hair. 


“ Dear first fiddle!” sighed Melita. 





A QUESTION OF 
DIPLOMACY 


Illustrated by Pickering Walker 


SCORCHING day had been followed by an airless 
stifling night. All London flocked into the open. 
The Espaiia Exhibition at Duke’s Court, like 
a magnet, had drawn thousands from the feverish 
heart of the city to jostle and elbow each other 
in search of amusement. Parliament was still 
sitting, and many well-known faces could be 
ses BMJ «seen among the mass of steaming humanity which 
poured through the grounds. 
It was close on eleven o’clock, and the crowd, like a spent wave, 
ebbed slowly through the gates towards the waiting city which sucked 


them homeward. 
Almost at the end of the motley procession, and apart from it, 


walked the Prime Minister. 

Lost in a train of thought, he seemed oblivious to his surroundings 
as he paced rhythmically along with hands clasped behind his back 
and eyes fixed upon the ground. Suddenly a voice cut the night air, 
breaking into his reverie. 

He paused, looking curiously up at a skeleton structure, which, 
like some prehistoric monster, reared its girders and interlacing cables 
high above the roofs of London. 

** See the ’ole of Lunnon by night! Lorst ascent of the wonderful 
Spirochute! Lorst ascent!” repeated the voice, whose owner was 
quick to recognise Lord Danesbury. 

The Prime Minister stood still, deliberating. Then he consulted 
his watch, while the face of the ticket-seller wore the look of hypnotic 
invitation peculiar to his kind. Suddenly Lord Danesbury reached a 
decision. Stepping briskly forward, he bought a ticket and entered 


the waiting car. He was the only passenger. 
As he seated himself comfortably in a corner, there came the sharp 
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whirr of an electric bell ; then a regular throbbing movement as the 
Spirochute began its fight into the starry night. Up, up it soared 
like some stately bird seeking its nest on ‘the heights. 

The Prime Minister lit a cigar. The motion 
was soothing, the escape from the spent air of the 
grounds a welcome relief. He drew a breath of 
satisfaction as he gave himself up once more to 
the thoughts which seethed through ,his restless 
brain. 

The electric light fell full on his face, reveal- 
ing its severe and intellectual lines. Past middle 
age, he still bore the alert look of a man who, 
conscious of his own powers, faces his responsibili- 
ties without fear. In spite of the severity of his 

expression, his intimate friends declared him to be 
intensely human, whilst his opponents went further, hinting that he 
still preserved that fondness for the fair sex which ‘had characterised 
his Embassy days. But they did him an injustice. 

Since his brilliant marriage nine years before, and his more recent 
promotion to his country’s honours, Lord Danesbury had walked un- 
swervingly the path of rectitude. Regarding himself as a public servant, 
he had renounced entirely the lighter pleasures of his early life, devoting 
his every energy to the exacting obligations of his calling. 

Just now he was absorbed in a question of foreign policy, involving 
serious and far-reaching results. He was planning a coup which, whilst 
throwing the European powers into a temporary ferment, would even- 
tually increase the prestige of England. If he succeeded his name 
would be written large in the annals of history. 

If he succeeded! His face settled into hard lines and his eyes 
narrowed at the thought. 

The car mounted higher and higher; he forgot his surroundings, 
and, half-closing his lids, allowed the twinkling city lights to outline an 
imagina1y map of Europe. Everything was still, save for the slow, 
regular throb of the distant engines, and the singing of the breeze among 
the girders. A feeling of isolation stole over him; a sense of power 
grew within him. He seemed to hold England in his grasp; plans for 
her increasing greatness broadened out and took definite shape. In 
this vibrant air, difficult projects became easy; he felt he had but to 
stretch out his hand and move the pawns. 

Still the car rose, passing on its upward course others making the 
descent. At last, with a sidling motion, it turned the angle at the top 
and settled on the downward track. 

It was very chilly. Lord Danesbury turned up the collar of his 
coat and shivered; the abrupt change had roused him unpleasantly 
from his dreams of greatness. 

Suddenly, a sharp, cracking sound—a rending of chains—then 
silence ' 

‘« All movement ceased and the electric light went out, 





“THE PRIME MINISTER STOOD STILL, DELIBERATING.”’ 


The Prime Minister jumped to his feet and peered into the darkness. 
Far below he could see rapidly moving lights, evidently lanterns. A 
faint confused murmur rose from the earth like the sound of distant 
surf breaking upon a rocky shore. 

Something had happened! What if the whole structure should 
topple over ? 

The seconds seemed like hours, His dreams of power were suc- 
ceeded by a feeling of absolute helplessness, 7 
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Suddenly a shrill whistle at his elbow rasped his nerves like a saw. 
With shaking fingers he struck a match and glanced around his narrow 
quarters. The whistle was repeated. Then he saw that the sound 

came from a speaking tube in the corner. He 
clutched this link with the solid earth, while he called : 

“Who is it?* - 

“Ts this Lord Danesbury ? ” demanded an excited 

voice. 

* Yes,.yes. What has happehed ?” 

A murmur as of two people engaged in altercation 

rose from below. He listened anxiously, 

* My lord,” the voice continued, “ we regret ex- 
ceedingly. The main driving shaft has broken in two places, It cannot 
be mended under five hours. I am the chief engineer.” 

“‘Is there any danger?” 

“None whatever, my lord. The engines have simply stopped 
working; there is not the least cause for alarm. Unfortunately, we 
cannot release passengers. We must beg your lordship’s patience. 
Can we send any messages ? ” 

Lord Danesbury reflected. 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘“ Send word to Lady Danesbury at Downing 
Street ; say that I cannot be home to-night. Emphasise the fact that 
there is no danger.” 

“It shall be done at once, my lord. We are most concerned that 
this should have happened. The workmen are already on their way ; 
they will start fitting a new shaft at once. We hope to release your 
lordship by four o’clock. If your lordship should be cold there is a 
rug in the locker under the seat. Is there anything further we can do ?”’ 

“Not at present. Inform me if there is any change.” 

“Very good, my lord.” The voice ceased. 

The Prime Minister realised that he could no longer with dignity 
maintain a conversation with an underling ; yet it was with regret that 
he cut off communication with the world below. Dropping the speaking- 
tube, he sank back on the seat and began to collect his thoughts. 

On the whole he was satisfied with himself; he was taking the 
vexatious delay in a spirit of resignation. He did not allow his mind 
to dwell on the fact that, having been confronted with the possibility 
of sudden death, it was comparatively easy to bear extreme inconvenience. 

Such thoughts were not for a great man like the Prime Minister, 
who was not interested in facts, but only in his relationtothem. Already 
his methodical brain was reviewing the details of the coming day. 

Putting things at their worst, and allowing for the slowness of the 
British workman, the damage ought to be repaired by six o’clock. His 
day did not begin until seven. 

The intense stillness after the ceaseless roar of the London streets 
was almost uncanny. It was certainly lonely up here in the dark, and 
he thought longingly of his “ night-cap ” and his comfortable bed. But 
he was not a man to waste energy in yain repinings. Realising that 





* OPPOSITE TO HIM SAT A WOMAN,” 


escape was impossible, he began his simple preparations for the 
night. 

Lighting a match he opened the locker. A neatly-folded rug and 
a piece of candle were all it contained. He placed the candle on the 
window ledge, wrapped the rug about him, and, disposing his limbs as 
comfortably as the cramped space would allow, closed his eyes in a 
determined effort to sleep. 

Soon he fell into a doze and dreamt that his great political enter- 
prise had been crowned with success, and that he had lived to receive 
the homage of a grateful nation. 

How long he slept he could not tell, but suddenly he was awakened 
by a vague sense of uneasiness. He opened his eyes and looked about 
him. 

The candle which he had placed unlit upon the window-ledge was 
burning with a steady flame. 

Opposite to him sat a woman. 

Slight, with dark hair in which sparkled a diamond comb, she 
leaned carelessly back in her corner, enveloped in an elaborate evening 
wrap, her delicate profile silhouetted against the woodwork of the car, 
He gazed at her in speechless consternation. 

** Good evening, Lord Danesbury,” she said, with an air of casual 
self-possession. 

The Prime Minister gasped; for once his ready tongue was tied. 
The situation evidently amused his unknown companion immensely. 

* Well, you needn’t look so alarmed; I’m not a ghost,” she con- 
tinued smiling. 

“ Extraordinary!” he stammered. “ How on earth did you get 


here?” 
0 
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“The Spirochute brought me. How else?” 

“ But this car? It was empty when I went to sleep.” 

Unconsciously Lord Danesbury peered about, as though he expected 

to find smiling occupants seated in the other corners. 
But she was his only guest. 

“Well, you don’t suppose I crawled from under 
the seat ?” she enquired. 

**T don’t know what to suppose,” he answered, still 
mystified. 

She pushed back her hair, revealing as she did so a 
small triangular scar on her left temple. 

‘““ Heavens! Constantia!” he exclaimed. 

“* Of course,” she assented. ‘“‘ What a bad memory 
you have for faces. I remembered you at once.” 

He looked thoroughly alarmed and fitted himself closely into his 
corner. 

“ But I suppose I must make allowances,” she continued. “ You 
are only just awake. Do you know,” she said-seriously, “ you sleep 
with your mouth open. A bad habit, and so unbecoming.” 

The Prime Minister ignored her last remark, and assumed his most 
distant manner. 

“1 thought,” he observed, severely, “ that you were in Austria.” 

“No; the Archduke got tired of me, or I of him. Really, I forget 
which, it is so long ago. We parted the best of friends. He gave me 
this.” She thrust her fingers into the lining of her coat, and drew out 
a small gold cigarette case. ‘“ His monogram in diamonds! Rather 
sweet of him, wasn’t it ? ” 

Lord Danesbury looked nonplussed. He was thinking of a season 
at Homburg not many years back. The infatuation of a certain membe1 
of the Austrian Royal house for Mrs. Cortelyou had on that occasion 
been the sole topic of conversation. 

He glanced at her critically. She certainly was a very handsome 
woman, and did not look a day over thirty. As a matter of fact, he 
knew her to be forty-five. 

“[’m afraid you’re going to be dull,” she murmured, extracting a 
cigarette from the case. “I recognise the symptoms. Do light a cigar 
if it will cheer you. I am going to break my rule against smoking in 
public. The circumstances are exceptional, aren’t they ? ” 

The Prime Minister frowned. He did not approve of women smoking, 
but, nevertheless, struck a match and handed it to her. 

“‘ Not so gallant as you used to be, Binnie,” she said, emphasising 
the last word. 

He winced at the familiar nickname. 

“TI am still at a loss to know how you came here.” 

She blew a little cloud of smoke at him and laughed. 

“Ah, that was really very easy—very simple indeed. A most 
fortunate inspiration. Instead of being shut up for hours like a criminal 
in a lonely cell, I can pass the time in improving company.” 
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“That hardly answers my question,” he interposed abruptly. 

Mrs. Cortelyou shrugged her shoulders. 

“What if I prefer not to tell you,” she said. “ After all, this is a 
public conveyance—I suppose they call it a conv eyance. [ have really 
every right to a seat. 

Her companion 
looked gloomy. The 
situation was growing un- 
pleasantly complicated. 

“* T see these cars are 
built for six people. We 
are fortunate in having 
one to ourselves.” She 
smiled encouragingly. 

“In the old days we 
would have preferred—” 

“I had no idea you 
were in London,” the 
Prime Minister  inter- 
rupted brusquely. 

“No? One always 
drifts towards London 
sooner or later. But it 
is evident that you are 
not particularly inter- 
ested in me. Base in- 
gratitude ! Iam a de- ‘“* NOT SO GALLANT AS YOU USED TO BE, BINNIE,’’ 
voted admirer of yours 
—politically speaking, of course. I read your speeches every morning.” 

“‘T recollect you used to pretend to an interest in politics at Aix,” 
he said, with an acid smile. 

“Ah, you remember!” she exclaimed. “Aix? Aix? Oh, yes; 
that was the occasion on which I argued the Arbitration question with 
you. By the bye, that was very irregular of you. Almost a breach 
of confidence, wasn’t it? What days, Binnie! Do you remember a “s 
She stretched her arms above her head, her sleeves falling back, 
vealing her round white wrists. 

The Prime Minister frowned. He was quite aware that his discussion 
of the Arbitration question with Mrs. Cortelyou had been indiscreet, to 
say the least of it. It had occasioned him many uneasy moments ; 
but Mrs. Cortelyou, it was said, could always discuss anything she 
wanted with anybody she pleased. 

“I should hardly call it a breach of confidence,” he replied. “A 
very decided error in judgment would be a better way of putting it. 
\ man in my present position is bound to look back with a certain amount 
of disfavour on his early excursions into the range of practical politics.” 

Mrs. Cortelyou made a face. 

“What big words you use, Danesbury. They bore me. But I 
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suppose you really are a rather useful member of society now, aren’t 
you?” 
She dropped the end of her cigarette on the floor and put her foot 
upon it—a small foot in a dainty slipper. 

“You used to say I had a pretty foot, Binnie.” 

The Prime Minister looked annoyed. 

“Don’t you think that under the circumstances—I mean 

She grasped his meaning instantly. 

‘Oh, certainly. My dear Lord Danesbury, I am in constant danger 
of forgetting that you are now Prime Minister of England. It is a habit 
of mine to take up the threads of a friendship where they were broken 
off. However, to please you, I will be strictly deferential and business- 
like.” She laid peculiar emphasis on the last word. 

Lord Danesbury looked up. 

** As you please,” he said, coldly; “ but I fail to see the business 
side of the situation.” 

“Of course you do,” she murmured thoughttully; “but I hope 
to make it clear to you.” 

He regarded her with curiosity. 

“How the devil did you get here, Constantia ? ” 

Mrs. Cortelyou sat up, drawing her coat carefully round her shoulders, 
before answering. 

“That is the second time you have asked the same question. I 
walked in.” 

“* Of course,” he acquiesced, “ but from where? I was under the 
impression that we were some hundreds of feet above the ground.” 

“Perhaps I had better explain,” she said, with an air of great 
seriousness. “I entrusted my valuable person to this stupid machine 
in the hope of getting a breath of fresh air. I suppose that is what 
you came for ? ” 

He nodded impatiently. 

“TI was looking out of the window, and, to my surprise, caught 
sight of you plunged in gloomy thought in a car that was just passing. 
At that moment the thing broke down. Strange how one runs against 
people.” 

“You mean that you climbed from one car to the other ? ” 

“It really made me quite unhappy to think of you enduring solitary 
confinement only a few feet above my head. A small iron ladder sug- 
gested an act of heroism. Will you recommend me for a medal ? ” 

He regarded her with grudging admiration. 

“You are a most extraordinary person,” he muttered. 

‘So everyone tells me. I am constantly surprising myself. But, 
seriously, it was quite exciting. Pitch dark—part of the way across a 
narrow girder! It was lucky I could not see below.” 

The Prime Minister did not vouchsafe comment, although his 
vanity was certainly touched. What could be her motive in running 
such a risk? Was her heart still faithful after all these years? It 
was evident that the situation called for extreme discretion, 
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“It will be possible, I trust,” he said, with dignity, “ to make the 
return journey with equal facility ? ” 

“Not unlikely,” she replied. ‘‘ When you have ceased to amuse 
me.” 

“I hope for your sake as well as mine that you will go at once.” 

He uttered the words in a tone which barely concealed his anxiety. 

Was he afraid of himself ? She veiled a smile. She was beginning 
to enjoy herself. 

“*My dear Danesbury,” she exclaimed reproachfully, “ I am sur- 
prised! To think that you of all people . Surely I could not spend 
my time with anyone whose presence would be less likely to cause com- 
ment. I am naturally thinking of my reputation.” 

“You misjudge me,” he said hastily, as though trying to remedy 
a stupid mistake. “One cannot be too careful in London. The most 
trivial actions are liable to misconstruction.” 

“Oh, pray don’t apologise,” she answered. “I think I know 
London pretty well. I rarely act on impulse. You surely don’t suppose 
that I took the trouble to rescue you from boredom without first con- 
sidering—er—possibilities.” 

“The mistake lay in your coming at all,” he said. “I am no 
longer thirty-four, and, well—we are certainly not at Aix.” 

She looked at him with scarcely concealed: pity. 

‘IT am glad to see that your memory is not utterly gone,” she said. 
“ But do give me credit for some intelligence. Now listen to me.” 

Lord Danesbury glanced at her uneasily. 

“* We shall not be able to move for at least an hour—it may be two. 
There is, therefore, no need to make a decision hurriedly.” 

He altered his expression into one of virtuous alarm. 

** Now don’t be absurd. Your face is like a kaleidoscope. I merely 
want to have a few minutes serious conversation with you.” She paused 
and fixed him with her eyes. “I am quite prepared to admit that I 
had an object in coming here. Of course, I am delighted to see you 
at any time, but on this occasion particularly so.” 

“If it is anything to do with Aix,” he interposed, “ I must abso- 
lutely ee 

She interrupted him with an impatient gesture. 

“T have forgotten Aix—for the time being,” she said. “ This is 
something quite different. I merely want to ask a favour.” 

Lord Danesbury sighed and fixed his eyes on a distant planet. 
Mrs. Cortelyou’s favours were world-renowned. 

“You, or rather your Government—it is the same thing—are con- 
templating an important change of policy.” She hesitated. “I believe 
| am right?” : 

The Prime Minister looked relieved. 

“] think that supposition is already common property,” he said. 

Mrs. Cortelyou smiled sweetly. 

“Remember,” he continued, warningly, “I absolutely refuse to 
discuss political issues, even with you.” 
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“Even with me?” she queried. “That is very disappointing. 
As a matter of fact, I came here for the special purpose of asking you 
to explain the situation. It is so much better to obtain one’s information 

first hand.” 

“Really!” he replied. “I gave you credit 
for more savoir faire I should have said that a 
clever woman like yourself would have seen the 
impossibility of such an idea.” 

Mrs. Cortelyou tapped her foot on the floor. 

“* My dear Lord Danesbury,” she said, “ I hate 
making a confidant of anyone. However, I suppose 
I must make an exception of you. I happen to 

be rather hard up ” 

“As usual,” he interposed cynically. 

“Of course,” she agreed. “ Living is so expensive nowadays.” 
Then, leaning towards him confidentially, she added: “ What I really 
want is for you to tell me exactly what is going to happen in the Calaman 
Islands.” 

The Prime Minister locked his jaws in horror. 

“The key to the whole situation ! ” he exclaimed. “I would not 
tell you for the wealth of the whoie group.” 

‘She smiled a little wearily. ‘1 knew you would say that; it was 
a mere formality on my part to ask you.” 

The evidently dangerous mission of this woman, and her supreme 
audacity, were beginning to reveal themselves. He no longer regarded 
her as a woman trying to revive an old flirtation, but as the emissary 
ot a hostile power, a female spy of the worst description. It was not the 
first time in his life that he had been confronted in this manner. Well 
dressed and, to all appearance, charming Society women had been known 
to wring from unsuspecting lips the most vital State secrets. 

“TI ought perhaps to have told you,” she explained, “ that it is 
merely to benefit a little financial scheme of mine that I want this in- 
formation. I should not dream of passing it on.” 

“It does not matter what the purpose,” he responded firmly. 
“ Nothing will induce me to disclose my country’s affairs to—to a 
stranger.” His lips formed into a narrow line as he closed them after 
the last word. 

“How provoking of you,” she said. “And I really wanted to 
know. I shall be obliged now to suggest the alternative.” 

“ Indeed,” he remarked, coldly. 

Mrs. Cortelyou looked down at her hands and twisted her rings. 

“ Yes, and it is*so much easier now that you have grown so proper.” 
She giggled softly. 

“*T don’t understand.” 

She raised her eyes and looked at him. Then pursing her lips 
like a naughty child and indicating the car with a sweep of her hand, 
said cheerfully : 

“Well: here we are!” 
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Lord Danesbury glanced mechanically around the twelve foot by 
six}compartment, in which they were sitting, as though he expected 
to find something. Then the true meaning of her words struck him with 
the force of a blow. The perspiration started to his forehead ; a sudden 
dryness in his throat made him choke. He saw it now. Her reason 
for entering the car; her boldness in making a perilous passage, which 
would have tried the nerves of many men. Her quick brain had evolved 
an immediate possibility of obtaining information she would no doubt 
have given thousands to possess. She knew how jealously he guarded 
his reputation; how careful he was to avoid anything which could be 
misconstrued. Fate had favoured her. He was on the horns of a 
dilemma. He struggled to give utterance to his feelings. 

“You mean ? ” he gasped. 

“Oh, please! Don’t be crude,” she interrupted. ‘“‘ We are neither 
of us children; there is no need to go into details. Others will do 
that for us.” She preserved her sang froid marvellously, leisurely press- 
ing the diamond comb into her hair as she spoke. 

“ Well,”” he demanded, “ even if we are here ? ” 

She twisted her rings absently. “I intend to remain; that is all,” 
she said. 

Lord Danesbury groaned. In imagination he pictured the two 
courses which lay before him. Either he must break faith with his 
country and reveal facts which, if disclosed at the present juncture 
might easily give rise to a European war ; or his career must be wrecked 
just when success and honour lay within his grasp. The thought came 
to him that he would call down the speaking-tube and explain to the 
officials that the woman had clambered into his car. Then he realised 
the utter absurdity of such a step. For one thing, it would be an extra- 
ordinary thing for a man to do; for another, it would make his case 
look absolutely hopeless. Mrs. Cortelyou was a Society woman, well- 
known in London ; hundreds of people were aware that he had met her 
at Aix. No, it would never do. 

Then he pictured a scene which filled him with horror. The car 
slowly descending ; a mob of eager, excited people crowding round to 
witness his release ; lynx-eyed reporters whom nothing escaped; and, 
finally, the look of amazement on every face as he and 
Mrs. Cortelyou stepped out—together! He closed his eyes 
as though to shut out the vision. 

“Well, have you decided?” she queried. ‘“ Don’t 
look so utterly despondent. You remind me of the wicked 
husband in a French farce.” ( 

The Prime Minister muttered something under his 
breath. , 

** You have only to give me the information and I 
shall leave you in peace at once,” she continued pleasantly. 
“T suppose I can get back again. At least, 1 am pre- 
pared to try.” 

Just then Lord Danesbury was thinking of his wife. She was a 
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stiff, austere woman, a very paragon of virtue, of whom he was secretly 
in awe. The thought of her paralysed his tongue. 

* You must really make haste,” she exclaimed. briskly. “ It will 
soon be daylight, and I certainly cannot undertake an acrobatic feat 
before an audience.” 

The Prime Minister wrestled with his feelings for a moment, then 
with the air of a dying patriot said, quite simply : 

* You must stay.” 

Mrs. Cortelyou displayed unmistakable signs of disappointment. 

“Have you—have you considered what that means ? ” she said. 

“ Have you?” he replied, in a tone which clearly indicated what 
he thought of her. 

She looked at him scornfully. 

“You are a fool, Danesbury.” 

The Prime Minister did not contradict her. He began to think he 
was. 

“You have really decided ?” she enquired. 

He made no reply. 

‘Very well, so be it,” she said, shortly. “I prefer not to talk. I 
have a busy day before me, and I shall be ill if I don’t close my eyes for 
a few moments.” 

She leant back in her corner and drew her wrap closely about her. 

For some minutes the Prime Minister gazed at her regular features. 
She was a wonderful woman. Already she had dropped asleep. He 
wondered how it would feel to strangle her. She certainly deserved it. 

Then his brain turned inward and he thought of his future. Hence- 
forward he would be a marked man. Everyone in England would know 
of his disgraceful conduct. He wondered how quickly he could accom- 
plish the formalities of resigning his office. He would certainly be obliged 
to leave the country. 

And his wife! What of her? What an ignominious ending to a 
brilliant career. What a terrible 

A grinding, throbbing movement arrested the flow of his thoughts. 
He felt a sudden jolt, followed by a sinking sensation. The Spirochute 
was descending. In a few moments hundreds would be staring ! 

Slowly he opened his eyes. 

Broad daylight flooded the car. His limbs were numb; a terrible 
pain racked the back of his neck. Rising painfully to his feet, he passed 
his hand across his eyes. 

The car was empty. 

Only a pair of gloves which he had thrown down the night before 
lay in the corner where Mrs. Cortelyou had sat. 
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A NEW CANOE 
TRIP 


DOWN THE KOOTENAY AND 
COLUMBIA RIVERS IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


By C. F. Lane 


IOSP 


ee” HERE are so many beautiful canoe trips in Canada, 


that to say one is better than another immediately 
calls forth a storm of indignant protest from the 
champions of other rivers. However, it is safe 
to say that for grandeur of scenery, sport, and 
general interest, no other trip can surpass the 
paddle down the Kootenay and Columbia Rivers, 
of British Columbia. 

p ‘around the bend’ of the Columbia river will 
some day be the star sporting cruise of the world. The man who takes 
it now will get virgin sport which few localities in the world can dupli- 
cate.” Such is the verdict of a leading New York magazine. 

This trip had always appealed to me as a great possibility, when 
looking over maps in previous years, but enquiries on the spot elicited 
the fact that owing to log-jams, drift timber, and lack of proper trails 
around the “ portages ” at rapids, it was impracticable. 
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Others interested in the matter, brought pressure to bear upon the 
provincial government, with the result that steps towards improve- 
ment were commenced, the government voting a sum of money for the 
purpose. Only a portion of the work could be done this spring, but I 
received word in June of this year, that if prepared for a certain amount 
of hard work, it was a possibility. 

After receiving this good news, there was no longer any doubt 
where and when the annual vacation shguld be spent. 

It was decided that a start should be made on the first of August, 
as by this time mosquitos and flies would have seen their best days. 
(Those who know how attentive these little curses are when in their 
prime, will appreciate the wisdom of avoiding rivers in June and July). 

In the first week of July training commenced. Many people start 
on an outdoor vacation without any physical preparation, with the 
result that the first week is anything but a joy and a success. Stiff 
muscles and lack of “ wind” mean that even a short day’s journey is 
toil and tribulation, whereas with a course of suitable preparation all 
is good from the start. 

The railway took me to Field, in British Columbia, where I was 
met by the men who were to be the companions on my holiday, and 
after a day spent in going over the outfit and supplies, adding one or 
two items, and eliminating others, the train was boarded again, but 
only for 15 miles as far as Leanchoil, where our journey proper was to 
commence. 

Now, on the whole of the 225-mile trip, only 22 miles was to be 
“up-stream.” This up-stream part comes first, and though it must be 
admitted that it was hard work, what might have been a labour was 
a joy, owing to being “ fit.” 

Our canoe was twenty feet in length, with good beam, and carried 
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THE BEAVERFOOT CANON. 











the two guides, myself, and all outfit and provisions for three weeks, 
so that its difference to those encountered on the Thames or the Cam- 
bridge Backs will be appreciated. 

I admit that we could have used the canoe over several places 
where we had to walk had we been only two in the canoe; but on a 
new trip two guides are a great advantage, allowing you to fish with one 
man in the evenings, while the other prepares the camp. Again with 
two expert paddlers, who know the river, many rapids can be run which 
otherwise would require a portage. 

However, we were by no means dangerously loaded, only in shallow, 
swift water we had to take care, as a hit against a rock might have 
meant an unpleasant wetting. 

One word as to the guides. They are nature’s gentlemen, courteous, 
willing, and hard-working. The way they overcome difficulties that, 
to the unexperienced eye are insurmountable, is an education in itself. 
It is only men from, and reared in, a country at its pioneer stage, who 
acquire the knack of meeting each obstacle instantly and successfully ; 
moreover, such men can do as much with an axe as others can with 
a whole outfit of tools and appliances. 

Well, at last we pushed off into the Beaverfoot river, with the 
happy feeling that the next three weeks we should be living our life in 
the open. It took us four days to go up this river, our slow progress 
being due to the great number of “ portages”’ across jams of driftwood, 
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and the number of rapids; but while the guides were negotiating these 
difficulties, and especially at the foot of the rapids, I had some fine 
fly-fishing, and got all the trout we could use in camp. Fine sporting 
fish they were, running up to 3 lbs., and game as all fish must be who 
have to fight for existence in rapid water. 

Having reached the divide between the Beaverfoot and Kootenay, 
we had to pack everything across meadows and swamps for about a 
mile and a half, though in the spring the water floods these places. Two 
small lakes helped us along a little, and at the end of the second lake 
we found a narrow channel down which the canoe was pushed and 
dragged until we reached a consecutive series of about fifteen beaver 
dams, between which the water is kept at a high level. Here we spent 
two days closely examining the work of nature’s magnificent engineers. 
It is safe to say that no human engineer could have constructed more 
perfect dams than these clever little beasts. Every principle at present 
known to engineers seems to have been child’s play to these animals. 
All around us the country simply abounded in deer and moose; many 
tracks of the grizzly bear were seen; and in the mountains bordering 
the Kootenay Valley sheep and goat are plentiful. 

On the seventh day out we reached the Kootenay River proper, 
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and here again for the next four days we were troubled with jams and 
rough going. However, as the river winds through innumerable bends, 
the fishing is splendid, and the scenery too magnificent to describe ; 
the delays are almost an advantage. We had really not had any canoeing 
proper up to this time, but on the morning of the fifth day, when we 
reached the point where the Vermilion River empties into the Kootenay, 
the rest of our trip was all plain sailing. Here Kootenay broadens 
out into a wide river with swift water and rapids that can be negotiated 
in safety in the hands of experienced guides. From the mouth of the 
Vermilion to Canal Flats, where the Columbia is reached, is 56 miles, 
and this distance we made in three days, passing through magnificent 
snow-capped mountains, the high banks of the river being a most in- 
teresting formation of sandstone and slate, and in some places “ Hoo- 
doos ” can be seen. These Hoodoos are natural concrete pillars, one 
of many marvellous freaks of nature. 

At Canal Flats we had to portage a mile to get to the head of Upper 
Columbia Lake, though when the water is high jt is possible to paddle 
across. The scenery now became quite different, the mountains being 
further away, peaceful valleys stretched on both sides, and we passed 
through a continuous panorama of scenery. We paddled slowly through 
Columbia Lake, Windermere Lake, and down the Columbia to Golden, 
a distance of 100 miles, reaching this latter place, and the railway once 
more, just twenty days after the start. We should have liked spending 
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more time on the latter part of the trip, exploring some of the side streams 
and lakes, but were pressed for time, and the only deviation made from 
the direct line home, after leaving Canal Flats, was a visit to the Fair- 
mont Hot Springs at the outlet of the Upper Columbia Lake, which are 
another instance of the wonders of this fairyland, the natural terraces 
of lime deposit being very fine, and we heard of similar springs 24 miles 
further down the river. In course of time, when the railway penetrates 
this, as yet unspoilt, valley, such places will become famous health 
resorts. 

Even now I hate to think of saying good-bye to my guides. It is 
always hard to say good-bye to a holiday and turn one’s face to the 
town, where all seems so mean and small after living in God’s unspoilt 
country, with His Masterpieces to enjoy to the full, and after this, my 
best trip of all, it was especially so. 

The beginning of the trip was certainly a hard one, but if present 
plans are carried out most of the difficulties will be removed next spring, 
and the trip will become one that the novice need not fear, and it should 
not take more than 12 days. : 

As it was, the hardships endured were outweighed a thousand.-times 
by the pleasures of such a journey through districts of absolutely un- 
touched nature. The lover of nature can find fresh interest every mile 
of the way. First comes the rush and bustle of the torrential Beaver- 
foot; then the swamps, and natural meadows on the divide have a 
peculiar charm of peacefulness and overpowering quietness after the 
previous turmoil. From this place the change to the majestic grandeur 
of the Kootenay, almost terrifying in its immensity, is wonderful, and 
the last part of the journey through the wide, fertile, but little populated 
Columbia valley is one fine series of landscape pictures with the towering 
mountains as a background. In addition to the fish and the big game 
there is bird shooting in season along the whole route that can hardy 
be surpassed anywhere, and quantities of wild duck and geese were seen 
on the Columbia lakes and rivers. It is a long way to British Columbia, 
but no one will ever regret the time or money expended if they take 
this magnificent trip. 
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JOGGING ROUND GERMANY 
By Rospert Barr 


AST month’s “ Idlers’ Club” was written in 
the stirring, beautiful, interesting city of Frank- 
fort. The present “ Club” is penned in the soli- 
tudes of the Black Forest, some distance to the 
south of Frankfort, possessing a milder climate, 
and so in every way more suitable for the season 
of the year in which it is to appear. Such a mind 

— “ as Providence has endowed me with I brought 
with me. I iad, and have invited my soul, as old Walt advised. The 
mind that accompanies me permits no dulness in my environment, 
because it can never make itself up on many of the questions that disturb 
my fellow creatures. I often wish I possessed a mind that would become 
fixed about any one thing, and thus save me the trouble of continual 
investigation. It must be comfortable to be absolutely sure, as are so 
many people that I know. 

My case is somewhat similar to that of a man in a story they told 
me at this delightful woodland inn, where I get the very best of lodging 
and board for just a trifle over three shillings a day, and no extra charge 
made for the scenery. I daresay the story is an old one, but as it illus- 
trates my point, I venture to tell it. 

The hero of the yarn was travelling in the Black Forest, and, missing 
his way, as darkness came on, was forced to request accommodation 
at a somewhat forbidding-looking chalet. Those who lived in this tim- 
bered house said little, but seemed to the traveller rather sinister. After 
a supper of sorts, the wayfarer was conducted up a ladder into a loft 
that contained a bed. Left alone here, he pondered on the insecurity 
of his position. The light came up from below through the chinks of 
the floor, and, peering down into the 
living-room of his hosts, he saw them 
gathered around the table in earnest 
but whispered consultation. The 
traveller was entirely defenceless, and 
he resolved not to fall asleep, trusting, 
if attacked, to make his way out of a 
small end window, drop to the ground, 
and escape into the Forest. Fatigue, pe: a goer yen Hi 
however, overpowered him ; he dozed YOU MIGHT NOT THINK IT, 
off, and then awoke with a start. The = oped peel ge 
light through the chinks had dis- CHIMNEYS IN THE CENTRE. 
appeared, but he heard a man stealthily 
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ascending the ladder ; 
a man who carried a 
candle which, when he 
appeared, was shaded 
by his hand, so that its 
rays would not awake 
the guest. Between his 
clenched teeth the man 
carried a long knife, 
THE ARRIVAL OF ZEPPELIN I. AT THE PARADE or dagger. Stealthily 

GROUND. he approached the bed 
(the guest was para- 
lyzed with fear, and 
unable to move), then, placing his candle on the floor, he grasped 
his long knife, reached up above the bed, clutched a fine succulent 
ham that hung from the rafters, carved off several ample slices, 
and disappeared as noiselessly as he came. The traveller had 
slept longer than he thought, and presently, as daybreak made itself 
perceptible through the one window, he heard the sizzling of the ham, 
and smelt its fragrance as it was being prepared for his breakfast. 

Since I left London, Germany has launched two long knives—I 
beg pardon, I mean two super-Dreadnoughts ; and if you ask me whether 
these war-like instruments are for our throats, or merely to secure an 
extra slice of the ham of commerce, I’m blest if I can tell you. 

Of course, one cannot draw any very definite conclusions from 
such slight observations as a man may make during a month or two 
inalarge Empire. The people I have been among are the most courteous, 
kindly, charming folk one could wish to meet. They are industrious 
and enterprising, yet singularly unaggressive. Some of. them tell me 
that all danger of war comes not from them but from the Prussians, 
further to the north, and the Prussian, in some instances, notwith- 
standing the fact that his King is the German Emperor, seems to be 
rather distrusted and 
feared by his own 
countrymen to _ the 
south. 

On the present occa- 
sion of leaving England 
to her own devices, 
deserting her, as it were, 
a thing which Dr. John- 
son, who has recently 
been enjoying his anni- 
versary, swore he would 
never do, I have been 
making a study of the 
southern German, and 
more particularly of the 




















COUNT ZEPPELIN STANDING IN THE BOAT OF 
HIS AIRSHIP. ‘ 
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Hessian. The Hessian is usually a stalwart, well-set-up man, the most 
peaceable of living creatures, who has, nevertheless been compelled to 
fight about questions in which he had not the slightest interest. Those 
of you who are old enough to remember the American war of 1776 
may recollect that we hired Hessian troops to fling them against the 
Yankees. The poor wretches got the hard knocks, and the Grand 
Duke of Hesse got the money. 

“TI have often tried,” said Harold Frederic to me, “ to enter into 
the feelings of my great grandfather, who spelt his name ‘ F-r-e-d-e-r-i-c-h. 
As a young man he was torn from his home, sent to America, which 
likely he had never heard of, to fight for a people he cared nothing about 
against a people he knew nothing of, whose language even he couldn’t 
speak. I imagine him despising both those he fought for and those he fought 
against. At least he was a man of no country, until he met and fell in 
love with my great-grandmother, who, being an American backwoods 
girl, settled the nationality question for him. Great-grandfather Fre- 
derich never returned to the province north of Frankfort. One touch 
of nature did for him what neither the Grand Duchy of Hesse, the 
Kingdom of England, nor the Republic of the United States could do.” 

For a week or two I have been tramping the Grand Duchy that 
obliquely, as one might say, produced a great novelist, and as I passed 
village after village, I wondered whether any of the slow-going inhabi- 
tants I met were distant relatives of the forceful, energetic, Harold 
Frederic. Great-grandfather may have bettered himself by becoming 
an American, but I can assure his ghost that he can get beer in the 
village pubs of Hesse for a penny a large glass which is infinitely superior 
to any brew in America that costs three times the price. 

The Hessians don’t want war, but in that matter they are as helpless 
as was Frederic’s ancestor. If they are called upon, they will have to 
go, and shoot until they are shot. Wars are not made by peoples, but 
by one determined man, or by a very small group of determined men. 
As is now well known, Bismarck alone made the Franco-German war. 

It is thought by 





those who imagine the 
world is progressing, 
that republics are more 
free from this danger 
than monarchies, but the 
more free and enlight- 
ened a republic is, the 
more easily it is stamp- 
eded, as President Cleve- 
land stampeded the 
United States on the 
Venezuela question, 
about which a _ week 
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anything or cared any- 
thing at all. As one 
of Bernard Shaw’s 
characters says on an- 
other matter: “ There 
is a great deal of tosh 
about democracy.” Dr. 
Cook befooled the large 
Republic of the United 
States quite as easily 
as he did the small 
Kingdom of Denmark. 
THE ARCADE OF THE KURHAUS AT BAD-NAUHEIM. The North Ameri- 
can Indians were vastly 
superior in these mat- 
ters to the hysterical white crowd that has displaced them. No one can 
truthfully assert that the Indians were not good fighters, but even the 
most powerful chief could not, of his own initiative, bring on a war. 
Suppose Chief Sky Rocket, of the Kalamazoo tribe, wished to set the 
heavens ablaze and annihilate a neighbouring band, he was compelled 
to call a council of his people. The head men of the tribe formed a 
circle round the camp fire, sitting like cross-legged tailors, smoking 
long-stemmed pipes. Outside this dress circle sat Indians of less account 
with their squaws, and very often the papooses, if they hadn’t been sent 
to bed. It was etiquette in this assemblage to maintain absolute silence. 

Suddenly the Chief emerged from his dressing-room, where he had 
besmeared himself with war-paint, gorgeous in eagle feathers, and 
gaudily-coloured buckskins, swinging a newly-sharpened tomahawk in 
his right hand. With a war-whoop that outdid the latest automobile 
horn, he took a hop, skip and jump, and landed within the circle of the 
council. Here, with frenzied rhetoric, he recited the wrongs done by 
the other tribe, showed the advantages that would follow war, and 
used all the arts of rhetoric to incite his hearers to bloodshed. He had 
the stage all to himself. There were no interruptions, no questions, 
no hisses, no applause. To an enthusiastic Chief it must have been a 
difficult audience to face, for his eloquence met with no response what- 
ever. Everybody smoked. After giving a few steps of the war-dance, 
the Chief leaped out of the circle, brandishing his weapon, and marched 
into the woods. There he waited. If his people armed themselves and 
followed him, there was war. If they sat still and smoked, the dis- 
appointed Chief sneaked round into the village by some obscure back 
way, crept into his tent, packed away his war dress in camphor to 
discourage the moths, washed off the paint, and nothing more was said 
about the matter. It was no humiliation that the tribe had not followed 
him. Their lack of action simply meant that they considered the case 
did not call for hostilities. 

This style of war-making is now obsolete in America, and, instead 
of it, we have an ignorant Californian who owns a coterie of trashy 
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sensational newspapers, boasting that he and his journals produced the 
Spanish-American war. 

It is all very well tramping through the Hessian country, but there 
is little to be learned of the prospects of peace ia doing so. Any time 
these last thousand years the inhabitants have fought when they were 
told to fight, and they would do so to-morrow if orders came from head- 
quarters to that effect. Theirs not to reason why, theirs but to do or 
die, for they have no more influence on the trend of affairs in Germany 
than the cows which draw their waggons. I don’t know what the oxen 
do in Hesse, for all the rural traffic I saw was taken care of by cows, 
usually driven by a woman. Here, surely, is a virgin field for a suffra- 
gette. 

There is, however, one delightful spot in the Grand Duchy where 
a person may at least contemplate those who really rule the land. The 
Terrace at the baths of Nauheim is one of the most notable meeting- 
places there is to be found anywhere. Its situation is extremely beau- 
tiful, looking down on a smooth-shaven park like green velvet, and 
surrounded by a lovely forest, over the tops of whose trees rises the 
stone pinnacle of a church steeple, the only indication of a town in the 
vicinity. From four to six o’clock one of the most ramous bands of 
Europe plays music of the highest class. 

Bad Nauheim attends to more than thirty thousand visitors during 
the season, and on the Terrace, when the band plays, there are seated 
at the little white tables anywhere from five hundred to four thousand 
people—well-dressed people, mostly Germans, of course, but with a 
sprinkling of all nationalities, Russia coming next, America third, and 
Great Britain fourth, yet the Germans so outnumber all foreigners taken 
together that for practical purposes the afternoon assemblage may be 
considered a Teutonic gathering. Here are to be found great nobles, 
and great statesmen or the Empire, but, naturally, they are not talking 
politics. They are drinking whatever beverage their doctors allow 
them, and are listening, with thorough appreciation to the splendid 
music. It was impossible to imagine a better-behaved crowd, or one 
more polite, each man 
deferential and courteous 
towards the rights of 
others. It is glways a 
dignified audience, not 
given to demonstration, 
or to much applause. As 
Ilooked at it I remem- 
bered my circle of Indians 
silent round the camp 
fire, and I said to myself : 

“There cannot be 
any danger from a people 
THE FORWARD CAR OF THE ZEPPELIN AIRSHIP. so sober and contempla- 
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it would be impossible to stampede, 
and the stampede is always the great 
catastrophe whether in a crowded 
theatre, a buffalo herd, or a nation.’ 

I was thinking thus as I sat on 
the Terrace one lovely day in late 
autumn. The band had just begun 
the overture to “ Tannhauser,” and 
was playing the first part of it, with its 
marvellous harmony, very softly. The 
vast audience hardly spoke. 

Suddenly someone on the roof of 
PARSEVAL, THE AIRSHIP OF THE the Kurhaus gave a loud shout. 

GERMAN GOVERNMENT, FLYING The energetic bandmaster cut off 
OVER THE SPRUDEL FOUNTAINS . ° 
OF NAUEEIN. Wagner with a stroke of his baton, and 
its next wave ushered in the strident 
tones of that boastful National Anthem, 
** Deutschland, Deutschland iiber alles.” 

With a roar like an oncoming goods train the great, grey bulk of 
the airship Zeppelin III. appeared high above our heads, its propeller- 
blades flashing in the afternoon sun. I have seen many an excited 
mob, but never anything to compare with what I saw now. A 
thousand people sprang to their feet like one man, and the roar of the 
sky motors and the crash of the band were both extinguished by ringing 
cheer after cheer. Now, here are two explanations of the incident I 
have endeavoured to describe. Both by military men. 

Explanation Number One.— The enthusiasm is easily understood. 
It signifies that now for the first time in our national existence, Ger- 
many starts equal with all other countries in the armament race.” 

Explanation Number Two.— It means nothing of the sort, and 
whoever gives such a reason does not understand the deeply sentimental 
nature of the Germanic people. There was no thought of war in those 
cheers, but every man and woman was thinking of the Graf Zeppelin, 
who is to-day the idol of Germany. He is an old man, who generously 
spent everything he possessed in the making of a practical airship, not 
for his own profit, but solely that he might present it to his countrymen. 
Couragegusly he met disaster after disaster, until he became practically 
a pauper, and then the final calamity overtook him, and wrecked the 
work of years. Not till then did the Count break down, and show 
emotion, but, as is so often the case, his darkest hour was before the 
dawn. The great heart of the Geman people swelled with sympathy 
for this undaunted old man, and the practical hand of Germany within 
three days supplied him with the means that enabled his mammoth 
mechanism to float over us this afternoon. A week ago, the Govern- 
ment airship, Parseval, manceuvred over Nauheim, but no one was in 
the least excited. To-day’s demonstration is merely a personal tribute 
to a brave veteran; the kind of man you in England admire as much 
as ‘do’ we in"Germany.” 
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“1 MEAN, HERR GOEBEL, THAT I AM PRINCE ROLAND, ONLY SON OF THE EMPEROR, AND 
THAT YOU PLACED YOUR NECK IN JEOPARDY TO ELEVATE ME TO THE THRONE.’ ” 





